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There is, Oh Lord, no better friend (in the whole world) than the 
horse ; for on the field of battle, even when his body is tom 
by missiles, and bowed by heavy burdens, he will never 
desert his (beloved) master. 




PREFACE 


The few lines that I have tried to put together 
in this work are nothing more than the result of 
the observations and experience of one who, since 
the year 1898, when he first took up the subject 
seriously, has made the closest study of the ways 
and methods adopted by various able authors, who 
have spent much time in simplifying the art of 
equitation, and thus putting it within easy reach 
of those who wish to learn it. The result of the 
practical trials which I gave to the methods of the 
best authors on many an occasion has, there- 
fore, induced me to put them into the form of a 
book. 

A deep debt of gratitude is due to Captain 
Popham and Captain Reichwald, as they very 
kindly went through my manuscript, and I take 
this opportunity to acknowledge with many thanks 
the obligations under which they have placed me for 
ever. The most arduous task, however, fell to the 
lot of Captain Reichwald ; he most cheerfully re- 
sponded to my call and went through the manu- 
script in company with me at Dhar and gave me 
Igduable hints which made it possible to remodel 
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several passages in this little volume. But for 
Captain Reichwald’s help these passages would 
not have been so clear as they are now. It is also 
my duty to mention the name of my friend Col. 
S. F. Bayley, I. A., Political Agent, Southern 
States of Central India, for his help in going 
through the proof copy of this little book and 
making valuable alterations. 

These pages are not written with the object of 
instructing the experienced, but to assist beginners 
in their endeavours to cross the barrier that lies in 
their path to master the art of horsemanship. If 
the line of my thoughts on various subjects differs 
from that of my readers, I crave their indulgence 
in being lenient in their criticisms. 

Those who like to follow the principles of 
equitation and who wish to make a special study 
in Horse training, cannot do better than study 
the following authors, who have so ably simplified 
the art of equitation by their mastery of the subject 
and vast experience : — James Fillis’ " Breaking 
and Riding.” Major Noel Birch’s "Modern 
Riding.” General DeLisle’s "Training of the 
Remount." Captain Hayes’ " Illustrated Horse 
Breaking.” 

In conclusion, I have very great pleasure 
in acknowledging the help derived from the 
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works of S. Sidney , J. S. Rarey, Captain 
Hayes, General DeLisle, Major Noel Birch, 
Captain Miller and Mr. James Fillis, without 
which this little book could not have appeared in 
its present form. 

The book could not be published earlier owing 
to unavoidable circumstances as the date of intro- 
duction will show that it was ready for publication 
long ago. 


Dhar, C.I., 
July 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To all who read the following pages it will be 
evident that they are the work of one who is a true 
lover of the horse. At every turn the reader will 
find expressions of genuine affection for “man's 
best friend.” But His Highness Maharaja 
Udaji Rao Puar of Dhar is not merely a lover of 
the noblest of animals : he is also a careful student 
of all that concerns horse-flesh. His Highness’ 
quotations from other writers are carefully selected, 
and he has succeeded in skilfully combining 
with those quotations, records of his own practical 
experience and expressions of his personal senti- 
ments. Indeed, it is safe to say that the principal 
charm of the author’s work lies in the way he has 
placed side by side the respective values of senti- 
ment and practice. Frequently, when reading his 
words, the well-known old stanza was recalled to 
my memory : — 

“ For want oi a nail a shoe was lost, 

For want of a shoe a horse was lost, 

For want of a horse a rider was lost, 

A message was lost and a battle was lost, 

Through the loss of a battle an Empire was lost." 

Would that these lines were more widely known, 
and remembered, in a country where the importance 
of small things is too often forgotten, and where 
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neglect of domesticated animals is so much in 
evidence ! 

It is possible that some readers may consider 
His Highness’ remarks on the country-bred rather 
severe, but, on the whole, I am inclined to agree 
with him. There are good country-breds, of 
course, but there is no doubt that the majority are 
often vicious — especially the mares — and it seems 
to me that their vice is probably due, in great 
measure, to the ill-treatment they have received for 
generations at the hands of the average native of 
India. One has only to look at the native 
“tattoos” in any bazar or village to see what 
forms this ill-treatment takes. The Arab loves 
man because, from time immemorial, man has 
made a companion of him ; the country-bred 
dislikes man because man has bullied him. Of 
course, this is not unreservedly true, for some 
native races, notably the Marathas, are born 
horsemen, but of most natives it must unfortu- 
nately be said that they do not even attempt to make 
a friend of the horse. They either knock him 
about and make him bad-tempered, or else they 
underfeed him and give him too little water and 
too much work, so that they crush all the spirit 
out of him and turn him into the wretched under- 
sized animal it is our misfortune to see every 
day. 

Needless to* say the above remarks apply to the 
genuine old type of country-bred only and not to 
the modern production bred at Government studs 
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or from carefully selected sires who, more often 
than not, have imported blood in their veins. 

As regards minor points it is satisfactory to 
note that the author inveighs against the wicked 
practice of allowing young children to ride on 
saddles fitted with so-called “ safety-frames.” 
These contrivances enclose the child in a regular 
cage, making escape impossible in the event of an 
accident ; they are positive death-traps, and it is 
astonishing to find them so commonly used. 

Particular interest also attaches to His High- 
ness’ book by reason of its being the first ever 
written on the horse and in the English language 
by an Indian Ruling Chief. May it be read by 
many who love India, and may not a few of its 
readers some day be fortunate enough to pay a 
personal visit to His Highness’ historic home and 
private stable. 

W. F. REICH WALD, 

Captain, R. H. A. 

Mhow, C. I., 

May 1913. 
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WITH HORSES IN INDIA 

CHAPTER I. 

SEAT. 

In equitation it is absolutely essential to acquire 
a good and strong seat, and to attain this object 
is not an easy task. There are many forms of 
riding and if we were to endeavour to acquire 
different seats for different forms of riding, there 
would be no end to the confusion in the student’s 
mind. For this reason, it is very necessary that 
at first one form of seat be acquired, before we 
consider the varieties of position specially suited to 
different branches of the art of equitation. But no 
author can lay down a hard and fast rule about this, 
though most of them can strongly recommend a 
seat which we may describe as suited to purposes 
of general utility. Generally speaking, from the 
time of Xenophon, who was born 430 B. C., down 
to the present day, opinion as to the best form of 
seat to be adopted has been divided, though every 
author has treated the subject as exhaustively as 
he should have done. They advocate their own 
line of thought on the subject. Now it is left to 
us to find out which form of seat would be more 
suitable to acquire. To go into the question deeply, 
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we should see first how many different positions 
the horseman may usefully adopt. 

There are five forms of seat, viz . , 

(1) The Haute Ecole with the straight leg. 

(2) The Military seat with a slight bend of 
the knees. 

(3) The Huntingseat with a more pronounced 
bend of the knee. 

(4) The Polo seat — the combination of the 
Military and Hunting seats. 

(5) The Flat Racing seat or American seat 
with rather short stirrups, and with the thighs 
practically horizontal. 

The four first are the principal varieties we 
find advocated. 


1.— The Haute Ecole. 

The straight-legged seat is meant more for the 
horsemen of the High School than for ordinary 
riders. The seat cannot be acquired without having 
long stirrups in the first place, and when the rider 
has this seat, he has to turn his knees well in so 
as to keep the lower part of his legs well apart 
from the body of the horse which enables him to 
have a firm grip. This position may for some 
time give a good appearance, but it is only tem- 
porary. No man can retain this position for a 
long time. After all, the kind of work done by the 
advanced High School riders is but for a very 
short period and for show. On the other hand, I 
quite understand why the ancient authors were in 
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favour of this seat. The simple reason was that 
in ancient days a warrior had to wear armour and 
the straight-legged seat was the only one possible 
under the burden. On this point the very greatest 
of authorities, Xenophon, has said : — 

“We should not have him sit as one who drives 
a chariot, but as if he were standing erect with his 
legs somewhat astride, for thus his thighs will cling 
closer to his horse, and being upright, he will be 
better able to wield his lance and shield with more 
force.”* But we do not. follow this golden advice 
to-day, as there is no armour to be put on and 
hence the less necessity except for the High School 
work for short periods of time. For a good horse- 
man it is immaterial whether he rides for a few 
minutes with a straight-legged seat or otherwise. 

In the 19th century this style was favoured in 
the British Army in England and was used for 
many years, but ultimately it was condemned and 
another better seat was resorted to. The dis- 
advantages of this form of seat outweigh its 
advantages. In the first place the rider has no 
power of control over his horse if he chooses to 
run away with him ; secondly, the rider cannot 
maintain his grip constantly as it would tire out 
his muscles, and then when necessity arises he can 
no longer make a strong effort with them and 
so the horse gets out of control. In other words, 
when a rider cannot apply his grip with firmness 
and precision, he is simply at the mercy of the 

* Vide Modem Riding jx. *9, by Major Birch* 
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animal: whether he gets a fall or not is a matter 
of sheer luck. Moreover, in this position the rider 
cannot rise to the trot but has to bump. If, on 
the other hand, the rider tries to rise he will in- 
variably do so at the cost of the mouth of the 
animal, sure proof of bad horsemanship. Lastly, 
the straight-legged seat does not give the rider 
sufficient grip when he is going across country or 
over fences, and when many hours are to be spent 
in the saddle, it is the most tiring seat imagin- 
able. 

In jumping the rider is expected to have a firm 
grip and a little support from the stirrups, but in 
the straight-legged style he cannot use his stir- 
rups as they are kept long. If he uses his grip well 
enough he has to contract the muscles of his legs, 
thus bringing them closer, which tends to loosen 
the stirrups. In very exceptional cases of fine 
horsemanship, however, this rule will not be appli- 
cable, as the rider can do well even if he rides 
without stirrups, but this is not the case with 
ordinary riders. The exertion of riding in this 
seat is so exhausting that the rider soon becomes 
helpless and unable to direct his horse. 

a.— The Military Seat. 

This seat is with only a slight bend of the knee, 
and the present tendency is to increase the bend 
of the knee^ as in the Hunting seat. The necessity 
of effecting a compromise between the School 
sent and the Hunting seat was due to the fact that 
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it was tound from experience in the past that the 
Military seat was wearisome and tiring both to 
the animal and the rider across country; hence the 
combination of the Hunting seat and the School 
seat. In Military riding the rider has only one 
hand for the reins and has to rely on his legs to 
guide his mount, using them to apply the “aids.” 

3.—' The Hunting Sort. 

The object, in riding across country for ordi- 
nary purposes or with hounds, is to enable the 
animal to do his work with the least possible 
fatigue to himself and the least possible stiffness 
and fatigue to the rider, who should therefore 
possess an easy, strong and graceful seat. 

4.— The Polo Seat. 

In Polo the object is the same as in Hunting, 
but in Polo one hand is used as in Military riding, 
and the necessity for the control over the animal 
is greater than in the latter. Moreover the rider 
is required to hustle and bump and keep firm in 
the saddle so as to avoid being displaced by a 
shock. The fact of his having shorter stirrups 
will increase his power when stretching out to hit 
a ball or when riding off his adversary. There is 
another great point as regards the seat in Polo, 
vis., the rider is also sometimes required to apply 
one or both the legs full to the horse. Therefore 
probably he has to ride a hole or two shorter than 
in the ordinary seat. As a matter of fact, the 
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difference is very little indeed, but it is certain 
that very few polo-players indeed will ever attempt 
to ride with a straight leg. 

5.— The Flat-Racing Seat. 

In this connection, I may quote here an extract 
from Major Noel Birch’s Book “ Modern Riding ” 
in which he says : — 

“ . . . . And what is variously described 

by old authors as the Turkish, Eastern, or Spanish 
Seat, which now figures in a more exaggerated form 
as the American or Flat-Racing Seat, with the thigh 
practically horizontal. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the bent knee came in with the stirrups: 
stirrups were not invented until the fifth century, 
and were not common till the twelfth, yet history 
proves clearly that the ancient Eastern nations 
rode with the leg bent ” 

Now, we have seen how many forms of riding 
there are, and what the rider is required to do in 
each form ; we have also seen what disadvantages 
there are in the straight-legged seat. This ought 
to give us ample grounds for deciding which 
form of seat would be favourable for general 
purposes. 

It should be remembered that the question of 
seat must be decided on the requirements of 
general utility, and not on any particular form of 
riding. I think, I should be quite justified if I 
were to advocate the Hunting seat for general 
riding. In the first place, it is obvious that this 
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seat is most practicable and natural ; secondly, 
it helps the rider and the horse to work with 
least fatigue across country ; thirdly, the rider 
has full control in checking the horse if he were 
to pull ; fourthly, if an unforeseen- obstacle were 
to be met with and the horse were to stop short, 
the rider will not easily be thrown out of the 
saddle. Lastly, the rider can apply his legs as 
“aids” at any moment, should necessity arise, 
without feeling the slightest stiffness in any of his 
limbs. It is the chief point to consider in acquir- 
ing a seat that at all costs stiffness and fatigue 
to any limb of the body of the rider should be 
avoided. 



’ CHAPTER II. 


i.— The Acquirement of the 3e at, 

u He grew unto his seat ; 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorps'd and demy'-natured 
With the brave beast.'* 

Hamlet, Act tv, Seem 7. 

In order that the rider may sit at ease he 
should get well down into the saddle, but should 
not hang on by his hands or consciously grip 
with his knees, as the constant gripping will 
cause him to assume a cramped position; in case of 
necessity, if the horse were to make an unexpected 
movement, the rider will be deprived of his means 
of firm grip from weariness due to continued 
contraction of the muscles. This seat should 
be maintained ordinarily, rather by balance than 
by grip. This will save muscular fatigue and 
a stiff ungraceful attitude in the saddle will 
be thus avoided. The rider should put the weight 
of the upper part of the body on his buttocks and 
not on the fork. This will enable him to get his 
pelvis relaxed, so that his rump may be well under 
him, and consequently a stronger seat will be 

secured. At the same time, the rider must not 

8 
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sacrifice his ease to a strong grip, and to do this, 
he should be particular to acquire a natural posi- 
tion, which consists in keeping the chest not too 
' much pressed forward nor back too much hollowed; 
for contraction of any single muscle causes 
stiffness of the whole body, which is objectionable. 
Next, ease of the legs, which plays such an 
important part in the making of a good seat, 
must be studied. By experience the rider will 
find much ease and greater control by having the 
legs well stretched down and thighs flat. Keeping 
the toes turned up has the effect of allowing the 
thighs and knees to fit closer down into the 
saddle. In fact, one should not touch the horse 
with the spurs, as the purpose is served by feeling 
him with the legs ; this aim can be gained by having 
the toes kept always slightly inclined outwards. 
Along with the right position of the legs and 
knees, it is also essential to acquire a free and 
unconstrained position of holding the head, as a 
horseman cannot be too alert nor make too great 
a use of his sight. The head should be held in an 
easy position with the back supple so as to admit 
of free movement of head and eyes, the body 
should be erect and square to the front without 
having any stiffness. It is very necessary to have 
the hands absolutely light, but they should play 
lightly on the horse’s mouth so as to convey an 
impression of strength and firmness to the horse. 
He will respond to good “ hands ” by lightly 
yielding neck and jaw. 
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a.— Stirrups. 

Adams says about the stirrups : — 

** They (the stirrups) are a great easement to 
the rider, by supporting the toe, and prevent the 
dangling of the legs. They are an assistance, 
because the rider can preserve his balance with less 
attention.” 

We must consider here the important rtle the 
stirrups play in giving support to the rider to 
keep his balance and also to help him in main- 
taining his seat in the right position without any 
stiffness. It is very necessary that the length of 
stirrups should be proportionate to that of the 
legs so as to give to the rider full confidence to 
maintain his seat and full control over a pulling 
horse ; to do this, there is a useful and well-known 
rule for measuring the length of the stirrups by 
that of the arms. The rider should extend his- 
arm full length, and see that the stirrup iron 
is brought to his armpit, and the tip of his middle 
finger touches the buckle of the stirrup leather. In 
addition to this rule, I would suggest two more 
rules for the proper adjustment of the stirrup 
leathers. One which is generally adopted is that 
in which the rider, after mounting, hangs his feet 
out of the stirrups, bringing the stirrup irons a 
little below the ankle joints : the other is to mount 
the horse and shorten or lengthen the leathers 
until the base of the stirrup is in line with die sole 
of the boot. The first rule of measuring the 
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stirrup by arm is very useful and specially when 
mounting unbroken and fidgety animals, who 
would be too impatient to stand still so as to 
allow the rider to adjust the stirrups by the last 
two methods. The foot should rest against the 
internal side of the stirrup iron so as to allow the 
play of the ankle-joint and instep, the stirrup 
being under the ball of the foot. But in riding 
over rough ground and fences, and while riding 
unbroken and vicious animals the feet should be 
well pushed home. At polo also the feet should 
be pushed home, although one occasionally sees 
men playing with the stirrup on the ball of the 
foot. I, myself, once saw one of the leading play- 
ers in India -*H. H. the Raja Sahib of Rutlam, 
perhaps unconsciously, during a tournament at 
Mhow play through the whole of a chukkar in 
this way. 

3.— Distribution of Weight. 

The ultimate object of what has been said 
already is to ensure proper distribution of the 
rider’s weight on the horse. This will tend to 
make the carrying of the weight comparatively 
easy, and will at the same time help the balance of 
the rider thus contributing both to the ease of the 
horse and the comfort of the rider. By distribution 
of weight is meant the proper adjustment of the 
rider’s body in unison with the movements of the 
horse, without shifting the position of knees or 
thighs. The rider will lean back when going 

• Major H. H. Raja Sir Sajjsn Singh, K.C.S.I, 
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downhill or while landing over fences, but riding 
on heavy and rough ground will necessitate the 
rider’s leaning forward and keeping his mount 
well collected. An intelligent rider knows that 
the hindquarters of a horse work in accord with 
the head and neck, and he can soon discriminate 
from the “ feel ” what is demanded of him, so that 
his weight may be adjusted accordingly. We 
wish to emphasize the fact that the rider should 
make his weight as light as possible for the horse 
to bear. In race riding, the jockey’s attention is 
devoted to this point. He ‘ packs himself up ’ as 
small as possible, and sits as still as a mouse. 

The utility of the adjustment of the weight may 
be amply exemplified in the event of a carriage 
being capsized, while going fast round a corner. 
It is the centrifugal force that is active here, and the 
rider must take notice that he should incline his 
body with that of the horse when making turns or 
while circling. In simple words, the balance and 
the distribution of weight of the rider should 
go in accord with every “ reaction ” produced at 
each stride of the horse. Then alone the move- 
ments of both the rider and the horse will be in 
that unison, which goes to make good horseman- 
ship. 

Theory without practice is of little worth. 
Practice may in time be successful, but to rely on 
theory alone means to court disaster. On this 
point James Fillis rightly observes : “ it is pot 
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necessary to know all about horses in order to 
ride well. I prefer an unscientific man, who can 
stick on any reliable horse, to one, who is strong 
in theory but weak in practice." It is necessary 
for the sake of acquiring good seat, perfect 
balance and firm grip that the rider should com- 
mence his riding lessons as early as possible in his 
life. Early lessons in childhood, under a true 
horseman to guide, will tend to make him a fine 
horseman eventually. But, alas ! there is always 
a class of people, who, for the sake of mere 
show, will pick up one theory or another and 
will impose it upon a beginner. James Fillis 
again on this point rightly observes: “The 
purely theoretical man almost always succeeds in 
making restive horses which he pretends to break 
in. He may have enough firmness of seat to give 
the horse an indication to move, but not suffi- 
cient to enable him to enforce his orders when the 
animal ‘plays up.’ ” These words do actually put 
before our eyes that with this class of so-called 
horsemen it goes quite all right as long as every 
thing goes on well, but if a moment comes, 
when their own judgment is required to save the 
situation, they invariably fail to take the right step 
at the right moment. Moreover, they do not fully 
study the judgment of others, who have recorded 
the- results of their careful study and experience, 
but pretend that they are the masters of, and know 
exactly how to treat, the subject. Hence they 
court disaster. I am sorry to say that this class of 
3 
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people are more often met with among the native 
class of gentry. These people have, in a majority of 
cases, not commenced to ride from their childhood, 
but have only in their later years taken to riding, 
simply because they are generally in a position to 
own a horse or they are in such authority as 
provides them with a horse or for the reason that it 
is the fashion of the day, or that they are the sons 
of those who are in authority and have no better 
aim and object to work for, but simply waste their 
time in displaying their vain imposture on a noble 
horse. How hard that such a lot should fall to 
so noble a creature, upon whose back the destiny 
of Empires may have been directed or their fate 
decided ! It will not be out of place if I quote 
Mr. Rarey’s appropriate observations : — 

“ If the horse had the power to reason, would he 
not rear and pitch his rider rather than suffer him 
to run him to death ? Or would he condescend to 
carry at all the vain impostor, who with but equal 
intellect was trying to impose on his equal rights 
and equally independent spirit ? ” I regret this 
diversion, but my excuse must be my detestation of 
this sort of horsemanship, which is so great that I 
cannot forbear from giving expression to it. I 
know every true horseman will agree with my views 
as they, I am inclined to feel, are in accordance with 
the fundamental principles of humanity. I have said 
above that it is better if the rider learns his lessons 
from his early years than to commence late in life. 
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But there is no hard and fast rule why riding 
should not be learnt properly even later in life, 
provided the person, who is desirous of acquiring 
this art, takes its study full-heartedly and seriously, 
and goes to the right place to find the right man 
to teach him. There have been many instances of 
people, who took to riding in the 28th or 30th year 
of their age, and excelled in the art. 

The advantages of commencing to ride young 
are quite evident, as then the body of the rider is 
supple, flexible and elastic, which naturally goes 
to help him to make full use of every part of his 
body in acquiring a firm grip and an easy seat 
with the least feeling of fatigue and stiffness to 
himself ; when once his seat is acquired then it is 
easy for him to take any form of riding. I 
commenced to ride when I was five years old. 

The best age to commence riding is, to my 
mind, from 5 to 6 years, though generally the age 
adopted is between 10 and 1 2, which is also not bad. 
The great disadvantage of commencing riding 
late in life is that the limbs and muscles of the 
rider’s body are already developed : to bring them 
then to a new position cannot be done without 
fatigue and stiffness. In that period they take 
much time to acquire a position. It never pays 
a man endeavouring to acquire a good seat if he 
goes to his old family coachman, i.c., old Chabuk 
Sowar, but if he goes on the other hand to an 
up-to-date horseman, who really excels in the art, 
it will be greatly to his advantage in the end. 
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The rider, or the pupil, should be made first 
to ride bare-back on an old, thoroughly made, 
school horse, who is accustomed to liberties 
being taken with his mouth. The rider’s legs 
should hang at their full extent as this will give 
his muscles the necessary practice towards acquir- 
ing a grip. No doubt, he is likely to feel the 
stretch for a while, but that should not be minded 
as this is the true line towards success. It will 
not be out of place to mention here that if he is 
allowed to have the use of reins, he is sure to 
misuse them by balancing himself through their 
means: but though this is a wrong principle, never- 
theless it will give him confidence to retain his 
seat, which, to my mind, is a great necessity 
in the beginning, otherwise he has no means to 
seek help from. I cannot mention here for how 
long this process should be continued, as it 
solely depends on the individuality of the pupil, 
and on when the instructor thinks him fit for a 
change. As regards giving confidence to begin- 
ners it is of particular importance, especially if 
the beginner be a child, that he (or she) should 
on no account be allowed to have a fall until 
some measure of confidence has been attained. 
Of course, the best possible plan would pro- 
bably be to arrange for children to fall period- 
ically, but without hurting themselves. Were this 
feasible, they would soon treat falls with contempt 
and all nervousness would cease; but, since it is a 
council of perfection, the next best thing to do is to 
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avoid falls altogether, for it is safe to say that a fall 
involving injury to a young child may spoil its 
nerve for ever. In connection with ithe riding of 
children, I should also like to point out the danger 
of allowing them to ride on saddles fitted with an 
iron ring or frame. In military cantonments one 
often sees the children of British Sahibs riding on 
saddles provided with these frames, and it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that they are little better 
than deathtraps. If the pony or donkey breaks 
loose from its syce and bolts, the child has no 
chance of falling clear and may be smashed against 
a tree or other obstacle. Not long ago, in a 
Central Indian Cantonment, a donkey ridden by a 
small child, tried to roll. The child was encircled 
by one of these detestable “cages” and would 
certainly have been gravely injured had not a 
young officer seen the danger in time ; he only 
just got the child clear. 

Indeed, these saddle frames are so dangerous 
that they ought to be forbidden by law. If the 
child is to be given any special means of holding 
on this should take the form of a small iron D or 
bracket on the pommel of the saddle and another 
on the cantle. The child can then hold fast with 
both hands, one in front and one behind, without 
loosening the grip of his legs or being deprived of 
the chance of falling clear in case of accident. The 
second course should be to make the pupil ride on 
a saddle without stirrups and without reins. He 
should be able to practice these exercises at ease 
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in a steady walk and trot for the first few lessons. 
Then he should be put to turns, which cannot be 
accomplished successfully without having 1 the aid 
of a thoroughly experienced assistant to drive the 
horse in long reins on foot. It is not as easy a 
matter as it seems. To perform this exercise an 
expert horseman is required, who really under- 
stands the art of driving a horse in long reins, and 
making him go through a series of evolutions 
with the least risk to either the animal or the 
pupil. Before saying more on the above point it 
will not be out of place to quote J. Fillis, who 
truly points out, as is established by experience 
that to ride without stirrups at the trot for a long 
period helps in acquiring a firm seat. He says : 
“ A pupil, who has been well taught from the 
beginning, has done his best to learn, has trotted 
without stirrups for several months, has ridden 
horses that were lively and difficult without being 
dangerous, will of necessity acquire a firm seat.” 
I cannot do better than quote also Hayes, who 
from experience shows how necessary it is for a 
novice, who is desirous of learning the art to ride 
without reins. Captain Hayes goes on to say : 
“A person, who begins in the ordinary way to learn 
to ride is hampered by fact that he has simul- 
taneously to attempt two tasks, one of which 
(managing the horse) cannot be performed until 
he attains proficiency in the other (sticking on). 
Besides, until his seat becomes secure he will 
necessarily pull his horse’s mouth about and 
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will consequently spoil it to a greater or less 
extent.” 

When the pupil is seen to perform easily, On' a. 
horse without reins or stirrups, and driven in long 
reins by an instructor on foot, all the different evo- 
lutions and turns, he should then be given stir- 
rups but not the reins, which should only be 
given when the trainer is satisfied that his pupil has 
acquired a firm scat and nothing remains to be 
desired on that score. I must mention here that it 
invariably helps the pupil to acquire a firm seat, if 
he is put to jumps bare back and without reins and 
also on a saddle without stirrup and reins. The 
advocates of jumpingfor beginners prove that it is 
one of the best exercises for a beginner to take ad- 
vantage of in acquiring a firm seat, as it obliges 
him to adopt his movements to those of the horse, 
who naturally has to make different movements 
at each stride on each occasion, such as at the 
rise, top and landing at the jumps.* 

All this confirms the fact that the movements of 
the rider must conform with those of the horse. 
This will save the rider many a fall, and is the 
secret of a firm seat. 

After these exercises have been mastered by the 
pupil, he will have been found pretty proficient in 
maintaining his seat without the aid of the reins. 

* It.B .— It is a great test at a horseman that be is able to ride over 
jumps without rums sod stirrup* and to keep his seat firm sod also bis 
balance well at the rise, at the top and at the landtag in a jump* 
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In Other words, his part of sticking on will have 
been achieved, and now he has to learn the second 
^uid the final parts of his course, tv*., the guidance 
and control of the animal, which will be dealt 
with in due course. 



CHAPTER III. 


HAND5 AND THE U5E OF RE1N5. 

It is a point of great importance in horseman- 
ship that the rider should be fully capable of 
using his hands to the best advantage. The 
guidance and control of the animal depend upon the 
use of the hands which will in the end tend to 
give the horse a good mouth; and if the hands 
are misused it is practically certain that the mouth 
of the animal will be paralysed or hardened. 
Owing to a bad mouth the value of the animal 
is reduced, as a good horseman always likes to 
have animals with “good mouths.” Therefore, 
it is very essential that a novice should learn to 
use his hands to the best advantage if he really 
cares to become a horseman. That was one of the 
reasons why I laid so much stress on acquiring the 
seat, because if a perfect seat be acquired, it is 
pretty sure that a rider will not misuse his hands 
by balancing himself on the reins. It is always 
a source of danger if a novice is given reins 
without his having acquired a perfect seat before- 
hand, as he is likely to make wrong use of his 
reins. The mouth of the horse being naturally 
delicate and sensitive, if not spoilt by rough 
handling, provides the best possible medium 
through which to control the animal. 
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As regards the rules of horsemanship, we should 
always try to be guided by the laws of Nature and 
not by our own. Nature has made the mouth 
of the horse so tender that she did not intend the 
same to be used, as remarked above, by the riders 
as a means to balance their seat. 

It is plainly the horse’s back that is designed by 
the Nature to take the seat of the rider. There- 
fore it is a part of the duty of riders to confine 
themselves to the laws of Nature. Secondly, we 
should remember that if Nature has designed one 
phenomenon to suit a certain object, it is not 
likely to suit another. To try to make it 
suit an object for which it is not intended, is 
deliberately to abuse Nature. The consequences 
of this step, it goes without saying, will have to be 
quietly borne by us, as it is our own fault. On 
this point the Duke of Newcastle says : “ If 

princes were as industrious to know the capacities 
of men for different trusts they put in them, as 
good horsemen are to employ each horse in that 
which Nature has designed him for, kings would be 
better served than they are, and we should not see 
that Babel of confusion which happens in States 
through the incapacity of persons entrusted. He 
that is qualified to be a bishop is not fit to com- 
mand an army, etc. But leaving kings to choose 
their officers as they please, let us follow Nature 
in what concerns horses.” How clearly and truly 
do these words point out the necessity for the 
riders to abide by Nature. I need not write fur- 
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ther on this point, as it has been so well explained 
by the Duke of Newcastle. 

I think the point that the seat should be 
independent of the hands has been more than 
sufficiently explained. In the first place, the 
hands should be “light;” if they are not, the 
rider in all probability cannot use “ play ” in 
his wrists. The hands should be just like the 
parts of a well-oiled machine so as to act with 
precision and in harmony with the mouth of the 
animal at any moment. In handling the reins 
the wrists help the rider a good deal in making 
use of his fingers. Therefore suppleness is a 
necessity for the hands, without which no “ play ” 
can be had on the mouth of the animal, which 
instead of keeping the mouth “ lively ” will in the 
end go to make it “ hard,” and this great danger 
a true horseman always tries to avoid ; but the 
unintelligent class of riders easily forget this prin- 
ciple, and do not pay sufficient attention to rectify- 
ing their mistakes. By not forgetting to give atten- 
tion to the point whenever on horseback, the hands 
may continue to improve throughout a life-time. 
People are apt to forget this, and do not take the 
trouble to improve their hands beyond a certain 
point. 

It is an established fact that a true horseman 
will never use any part of his hands to adjust the 
reins, if required, but will do it by means of his 
fingers and wrist ; secondly, he always rides with 
his legs and “ hands.” ( Here the word “ hand M 
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conveys the use of wrists and fingers too.) 

The following are the few points which the 
pupil would do well to bear in mind while under 
training:— 

(1) The rider should maintain his seat (in 

all the movements of the horse) in- 
dependent of the means of the reins 
through the medium of his hands. 

(2) The use of the reins should as much as 

possible be made with the simple 
movements of the fingers and wrist. 

(3) The reins should be used only as means 

of ( a ) conveying the wishes of the 
rider to the horse in guiding him, and 
(i) of having a perfect control over 
him. 

(4) The hands, shoulders, arms, elbows, 

wrists and fingers should never get 
stiff, but be always elastic and flexible 
so as to be able to be used with 
precision if an occasion arises. 

(5) The shoulders should be down without 

contraction and the arms should be 
allowed to hang naturally down to 
the elbows, which should be kept close 
to the sides at the height of the waist. 
The insides of the wrists should be 
facing each other and the fingers 
turned inwards. 

(6) The hands should be held low and close 

in front of the body. Thumbs should 
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be uppermost and knuckles to the 
front. Wrists should be rounded and 
play allowed to meet the movements 
of the horses from the shoulders, wrists 
and elbows, which should at all events 
be kept close to the body. It is 
immaterial whether the bit or the 
bridoon reins are on the outside, but 
most horsemen prefer the bit reins on 
the inside. The reason why the elbows 
should not be allowed to spread out, 
is that it will not only give a bad ap- 
pearance to the rider, but will invari- 
ably keep the reins away from the 
right position thereby interfering with 
the horse’s mouth, when this is least 
required. 

(7) The hands should never be raised higher 

than the waist but be always down 
as much as possible. 

(8) The rider should avoid putting undue 

pressure on the reins. 

(9) The “ play ” should be maintained as 

much as possible on the horse’s mouth 
with the aid of light hands, which will 
keep the former “lively.” 

(10) The horse should feel that (a) he is 

under the full control of his rider, but 
not that (6) he is being, in any way, 
unduly restrained by him in bis 
freedom of action. 
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(n) The indication that is required to be 
made for the guidance of the animal 
and in making him obey the rider’s 
wishes should not be made with a 
“jerk,” but should, on the other hand, 
be made with a “ feel.” In simple 
words, it means that when an indication 
is required to be conveyed to the 
mount, the rider should “feel” the 
mouth and not “jerk ” it. 

(12) The “ feel ” on both the sides of the 
mouth of the horse, which can be 
secured only by an equal tension on 
both the reins, should always be kept 
even. 

(13) The position of the reins should not 

be changed more than necessary. To 
sum up, these are the few hints, which 
are meant for the preliminary period 
of the beginner. To acquire good 
and light hands is a gift not always to 
be had by observation and practice. 
But there is no reason why one should 
not try his best to acquire them. Be 
sure that they will always improve 
with care and attention. 



CHAPTER IV. 


i.— Mounting* 

It goes without saying that every horseman 
must give the greatest personal attention to 
the condition of his saddlery. Girths, stirrup- 
leathers, etc., are bound to perish and wear out in 
time, and the fact that they are no longer perfect 
should be discovered before a break occurs, not 
afterwards. Many hundreds of accidents at polo, 
in the hunting field and elsewhere have been 
caused through the neglect of horsemen them- 
selves to examine their equipment. When a horse 
is brought up saddled, it should always be the 
aim of the rider to go round the horse and see 
whether the bridle is on correctly, as also if the bit 
and snaffle are in their right and respective posi- 
tions. In this matter, the rider should not be 
dependent on his syce, even if he be quite a good 
hand at his profession, carelessness being the 
order of this class, he is apt to make a mistake. 
After inspecting the bridle completely, the rider 
should see that his stirrups are of the correct 
length ; if they are otherwise, he should try 
and put them right before he mounts, as in 
the case of fidgety animals it is somewhat trouble- 
some to adjust the stirrups after mounting. He 
should see that the girths are of moderate tight- 

*7 
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ness and not too tight, as the syces are always 
in the habit of unduly tightening the girths ; along 
with this he should also see that the saddle is put 
in the right position. There is also a point to be 
attended to, viz., whether the curb chain is in its 
right position, which plays such an important part 
in the control of the animal. This inspection 
over, the rider should stand a little to the left 
front of the near shoulder of the horse and take 
the reins by the left hand, grasping the mane 
about the middle of the neck. In taking the reins, 
I generally hold the bridoon reins first and not the 
“curb” reins. But in the case of a horse, who 
has fallen a prey to the vice of plunging forward 
and running away as soon as the rider has placed 
the left foot in the stirrup and is attempting to 
mount, I follow just the opposite method, t.e., of 
holding the curb reins first instead of the snaffle, 
as the former give a better control over the animal. 
In such cases, it is also necessary that the head of 
the horse should be brought round to the near side 
when mounting, as it prevents him from trying to 
get away. But in the case of the horse, who has the 
vice of biting, the rider should follow just the oppo- 
site procedure by drawing shorter the off-rein which 
will bring the head round to the off-side and thus 
prevent the animal from trying to catch hold of 
any part of the rider’s body (especially the leg) on 
the near sid$. This method is liable to the objec- 
tion that it exposes the rider to the danger of his 
losing control over the animal, when the animal 
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begins to revolve, as in that case, he will be on the 
outside, instead of the inside, of the circumference 
of the circle described by the animal ; but from 
experience I can say that it is very seldom that the 
two vices, namely, trying to move on and bite are 
combined together ; it is impossible that the horse 
should be able to pay attention to both these 
objects simultaneously. In case of the animal being 
in the habit of trying to move on or of “ playing 
up” the moment the rider attempts to mount, 
after having placed his left foot in the stirrup, he 
will do best to follow the plan of the Australian 
rough-riders, when preparing to mount an un- 
broken or a difficult or a fidgety animal. It is to 
the following effect: — Bring the animal’s head 
round by taking a short grip of the near rein, hold 
it in the left hand along with the handful of the 
mane, then put the left foot in the near stirrup 
with the aid of the right hand, taking care not to 
touch the animal's side with the foot; place the 
right hand on the pommel and after a tentative 
effort or two, glide into the saddle almost before 
the horse is aware of the intention. 

It is also a good plan to mount fidgety 
animals by catching hold of the animal’s left ear 
and then shortening the reins. In mounting 
the rider should be careful to avoid a cowkick from 
the near hind leg of the animal by standing at the 
left front of the shoulder. These animals are 
over-sensitive, and it should be remembered that, 
asa rule, a horse cowkicks when his side is touched 
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by the foot of the rider while mounting, which 
tickles the particular part of the animal so touched* 
Therefore, it is very necessary that care should be 
taken not to touch the animal’s side with the foot* 
It is also important not to get in front of a restive 
horse in such a way that he will step on the foot of 
the rider whilst he is trying to mount. An experi- 
enced horseman will not incur the risk, but it is a 
common thing for beginners, Army recruits, etc., 
to be trodden on when attempting to mount a 
horse that will not stand still. After taking the 
reins into the left hand, the rider should draw them 
by the right hand till light and equal feeling of 
both reins is obtained on the horse’s mouth ; he 
should then grasp the mane with the left hand on 
the crest. Secondly, he should put his left foot in 
the stirrup ( if necessary with the help of the right 
hand ) and then should seize the cantle on the 
off-side. Now he should spring smartly up into 
an erect position and then swing his right leg 
over the cantle, the right hand at the same time 
quitting the cantle, so as not to interfere with 
the movement of the right leg passing over the 
cantle ; the right hand will then go on the pommel 
to support the body which should then be gently 
dropped into the saddle. The left hand should 
now release its hold of the mane and the right 
hand that of the pommeL The reins should 
then be taken up at a proper length and the right 
foot should be placed in the off-stirrup, if necessary 
with the help of the right hand. 
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When approaching the animal to mount, the rider 
should never hesitate, as horses have an instinctive 
knowledge of what is going on in the rider's 
brain. It has been found that weak riders approach 
horses of such temperament in a half-hearted 
manner, with the result that no sooner do they put 
their foot in the stirrup then they are violently 
pitched off the other side. I have seen cases where 
weak, hesitating riders are not even allowed by 
the horse to take the stirrup. It is, therefore, very 
essential that the rider approaches the animal with 
determination and does not give him much time to 
judge him. Weak riders, as a rule, hesitate from 
the beginning to mount a horse to which they are 
not already accustomed and brood over the idea 
that they may perhaps get a fall from him ; and 
experience has often shown that they do get a 
fall when they approach the horse in a hesitating, 

persuasive frame of mind. 

a.—Dlsmouviting. 

The simple way is to hold the reins in the left 
hand and draw them through it, grasp the mane 
about halfway up the neck and place the right 
hand on the pommel. Then take the right foot 
off the stirrup, swing the leg with a straight knee 
over the cantle down to the ground and spring 
lightly down with the right foot to the left front 
of the horse’s near shoulder and remove the left 
foot from the stirrup. 

Non* — Care should be taken not to touch the side of the horse ( 1) 
with the toe, (a) and the right leg while pasting the same over the cantle; 
the “drop "into the saddle should be easr and as light as possible so 
as to keep the horse unaware of the riders intention. 




CHAPTER V. 


I.— The Aide. 

It is necessary that the rider should know how 
to make exact use of the “aids” in guiding and 
controlling his mount. It should not be supposed 
that the animal can be guided or controlled by the 
medium of reins alone. In order that the wishes 
which he has at different times to convey to 
his mount may be obeyed precisely, the rider 
invariably has to make use of other aids in 
combination with that of the reins. It will 
not be out of place to explain here the word 
“aids.” The aids are the signals made to the 
horse by the rider through the medium of reins, 
legs, whip, spurs, weight of the body and voice. 
It should be remembered that the wishes of the 
rider are not likely to' be understood and obeyed 
by the horse with the use of any single aid, i.e., 
independent of the combination of one with some 
of the remaining ones. 


Notk. — Firstly, care should be taken that the horse is always so 
trained that be stands still without being held by a syce while mounting 
and dismounting. 

Secondly, the movements, both at mounting and dismounting, should 
ho performed with smartness and precision and not in a slovenly 

Thirdly, in dismounting the right leg, while being brought over the 
fan tie down to the ground, should in no case touch any part of tlm 
boras'* body. 
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Major Birch explains the word "aids*’ in a 
different form. He says: " There is only one bona- 
fide aid — the movement of the body from the hips 
upwards,” and describes the other "aids” as " indi- 
cations.” But he also holds that when the use of 
one "aid” is, as explained above, to be made, the 
same cannot be accomplished singly, but the com- 
bination of some of the remaining " indications,” 
as he calls them, is required ; as, for example, if 
the rider wishes to change from near-fore to off- 
fore at the canter, he will in the first place have to 
shift his weight on the near-fore ; secondly, he 
will have to feel the right rein stronger at the 
same time ; thirdly, he will have to apply his left 
leg to the side of the horse — to make the change 
the left leg will, of course, be applied, but the rider 
will have also to lean his body to the right;— and, 
fourthly, to prevent the animal from turning to the 
left, he will have to apply the pressure of the drawn 
back right heel. 

Now we must see how many "aids or in- 
dications” were required to change the animal 
at the canter from near-fore to the off-fore. 
In the first place, the weight of the body of 
the rider had to be shifted from the off-fore 
to the near-fore, so as to relax the off-fore 
for striking forwards ; secondly, the right rein had 
to be felt for conveying to the horse the required 
change in his pace; thirdly, application of the 
left leg makes the required change. It is now 
clear that the required movements could not have 
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been performed with only one aid and without 
the combination of other “ aids ” or “ the' 
indications.” Therefore it must be well under- 
stood by the rider that he cannot make his horse 
do any required movement with one “aid” 
alone, but that he must use several “indications” 
in combination with that “aid,” so that the 
horse may be able to understand what is required 
of him. 


9.— The respective uses of the aids. 

The reins act in (a) restraining the animal 
from taking any forward movement, (£) turning 
the head to both the sides, and (e) bending the 
neck and raising the head. 

The legs (feet and spurs included) act in («) 
stimulating the animal to go forward, ( b ) bringing 
the hind legs of the animal more collectedly under his 
body, (r) turning his hind-quarters to one side, and 
(d) to preventing their movement in an opposite 
direction by the pressure of the drawn-back foot 
or spur. 

The weight of the body from the hips upwards 
acts in (a) indicating the rider’s wishes to the 
mount, (b) serving as a mechanical aid to the horse 
and ( c ) putting the animal into the bridle. 

The voice acts in (a) encouraging the horse, 
(4) making him cautious, (c)as a command to him, 
and (d) emphasizing one or more aids if the same> 
is or are not sufficiently understood by the horsey 
by itself or in combination. 
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Predominance among the ‘ * aids” is always 
given to the “reins,” as actually the first move* 
ment of the rider is to apply the legs to give 
propulsion, the second to check the propulsion 
with the reins so as to obtain ‘ collection,’ and the 
third movement is to apply aids or indications to 
the horse thus collected. Nothing can be done 
and no movement made with ease and precision, 
till the horse has been ‘ collected. ’ 

Therefore the combination of “ aids ” or “one 
aid and several indications ” is very necessary to 
be applied to the mount so as to make the animal 
well understand the wishes of the rider and enable 
him to execute them with precision. For instance, 
if we only “ feel ” the near-rein stronger, the horse 
will only turn his head to the left but will not 
move his body till the right leg is applied, which 
will stimulate his action, and will also make 
him bring his hind-quarters imder him, to enable 
him to make a turn to the left, and at the same 
time will prevent him from moving his hind-quar- 
ters too much to the right. The application of 
the leg will have first to be made from the calf, and if 
that be not sufficient, then the foot or heel or spur or 
whip, according to the case, will have to be resorted 
to. The rider by leaning his body to the left will 
shift the weight from the off-fore to the near-fore. 
Moreover, the “voice” practised with the above 
“ aids ” will in time impress the fact on the 
animal’s mind, who eventually will make a turn 
to the left at the word “ Left turn." Thoroughly 
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trained horses in the school of Cavalry or Battery 
know and obey precisely the word of command of 
the instructor as a well-trained soldier would do. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOLDINa AND MANAOEMENT OF REINS. 

The rider should bear in mind the following 
principles in holding the reins : — 

(i) The grip over the reins should be firm 
and not slippery, otherwise the tension 
of the reins will unnecessarily cause 
bearing on the horse’s mouth. 

(a) The wrist or hands should not be in a 
stiff position. 

(3) The reins, if held in one or both hands, 

should not interfere with the free move- 
ments of the hand or hands in any 
required direction. 

(4) “Rounding the wrists” should be avoided, 

as it ultimately stiffens the joints. 

There is no general rule which a beginner 
should adopt, unless he is shown any particular 
form by the instructor on the spot. But I will now 
venture to suggest some forms or methods of 
holding the single reins separately in two hands 
or in one, similarly holding of double reins 
separately in two hands or in one. 
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I cannot do better than quote here Captain 
Hayes’* method of holding the single reins in 
two hands ” : — 

».— Holding (Ingle rein* In two hands. t 

“ Pass the near-rein between the little finger 
and the third finger of the left hand, bring it out 
between the forefinger and thumb, and take up 
the off-rein in the same manner in the right hand. 
•The reins thus held in the usual horse-breakers’ 
style, will be in the best position for general use. 
If we wish to obtain a firmer grip on the reins, 
we may pass the slack of the off-rein into the left 
hand, and the slack of the near-rein into the right 
hand. This cross-reined method of holding the 
reins, which is the one generally adopted by 
jockeys, gives a firmer grip on the reins than the 
plan shown in Fig. 157, on account of the friction 
between the opposing surfaces of leather ; but it 
does not allow the rider to freely separate his 
hands, as he might desire to do when trying to 
pull a horse round, as for instance, in the event 
of the animal attempting to run out at a fence. 
This objection would naturally have much less 
weight on a race-course, than in the hunting-field.” 

a.— Holdiac staicto relas la oae haad. 

Pass the near-rein between the little finger and 
this third finger of the left hand, bring it out be- 
tween the forefinger and thumb and pass the off- 

• VU» nt 158-39 rf mdtod and Haatfag. 
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rein into the left hand between its forefinger and 
thumb and across the portion of the near-rein, that 
is in the palm of the left hand. On letting go the 
off-rein with the right hand, we close the finger of 
the left hand, rotate the left hand inwards, and 
let it fall from the wrist in an easy manner. 

3. — Holding double reins In two hands. 

In holding the double reins in two hands, we 
should separate them by the little fingers of each 
hand. Generally the curb-reins are held outside 
for having control over the horse. 

If we want to ride on the snaffle rein, we must 
have it on the inside, as it is used most often in all 
ordinary purposes, the curb-reins being more or 
less slack, as their use is limited ; and no good 
horseman will interfere with the horse’s mouth 
with the curb-reins, unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. It is not a bad idea to “ cross ” the double 
reins like the single reins, which will enable the 
rider to have a better grip. 

4. — Holding double relna In one hand. 

We should observe that in holding double reins ■ 
in one hand, equal tension is maintained on them, 
the curb-reins being slack all the same ; secondly,, 
no difficulty is encountered by the rider in slacken-/ 
ing or shortening any of the required two reins, the 
snaffle or the curb. There are many methods; 
advanced in this direction by the authorities ; but 
from experience I would recommend the following i 
two : if my opinion is still asked as to winch 1$ 
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would adopt, I will certainly prefer that of Mr. R. 
Donaldson Hudson. It is as follows: — 

la oae kaa* ( U» left ). 

Place the little finger of the left hand between 
the two left reins, the snaffle rein being uppermost 
and outermost. Turn the buckle end of these two 
veins towards the horse’s head between the second 
and third fingers. Place the forefinger of the left 
hand between the two right reins, the snaffle 
being again uppermost and outermost. 

To divide the reins , holding two in each hand. 

I think the method given by Major Birch is 
good, ear., place the little finger of the unoccupied 
hand between the reins, which are divided by the 
forefinger of the occupied hand and separate the 
hands as far as required, the “ bight ” or ends of 
the reins passing in either hand, towards the 
horse’s head between the second and third fingers, 
and thus hanging over to one side or the other of 
the withers. 

Captain Miller advocates a plan for holding the 
veins, which seems generally sound and parti- 
cularly suited to polo. It runs as follows : — 

“ The reins in the left hand . — Place the right 
1st vein between the second and third fingers, and 
the left bit rein between the third and fourth fin- 
gers — the right bridoon rein between the first and 
eecoed fingers, ami the left bridoon ran outride 
the fourth finger; the slack of the four reins thrown 
fade over the first Ihiger and secured by the 
thumb.” 
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Shortening the reins , when held in one hand. — 
This is done by grasping the slack of the reins in 
the right hand and sliding the left hand up the reins. 

Lengthening the reins . — In lengthening the 
reins I would not only allow them to slip through 
the fingers, but grasp the slack of them in the right 
hand ( as is done in shortening the reins), so as to 
enable the rider ( to glide the left hand back ) to 
lengthen the reins to the exact length required. 



CHAPTER VII. 

JUMPINd. 

In this chapter, I will only confine myself to 
what the rider has to do to make his horse jump. 
In doing this, it is very necessary that the move- 
ments of the body of the rider should be in accord 
with those of his mount from the time the horse 
takes the “ rise" until he drops or lands the other 
side of the jump. The movements of the rider 
should harmonize with those of the horse, some- 
what as those of a man in a boat with the movements 
of the waves. To gain this object, the rider will 
have to preserve his seat firm, balance steady and 
grip tight with thighs and knees. Generally the 
horse has to go through three phases while jump- 
ing, vis. — (i) rise at the jump, (2) poise at the top, 
and (3) drop at the landing. It should, therefore, be 
borne in mind that the rider should not in any way 
interfere with the action of the horse during all these 
phases, for the moment the rider loses either 
his balance or grip or seat, he causes a discord with 
the movement of his mount, which is sufficient to 
bring about a failure. Generally speaking the rider 
interferes through the medium of his reins when 
he tries to regain his lost balance, but one can 
rest assured that, if he has learnt to maintain his 
seat without the medium of reins, he will not 
commit such a mistake. 
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Now I will proceed to sum up briefly what the 
rider has to do in making his horse jump : — 

(1) Before taking a jump the horse should be 
well under the control of the rider. 

(2) The horse should never be rushed at a fence, 
which will cause him either to pull up before the 
fence or to brush it while going over. Before 
going to the fence the rider must make his mount 
resolute, and to do this he himself must i>e reso- 
lute ; for if the pluck of the rider himself gives 
way his aids will be vacillating, which will soon 
make the horse refuse the jump or pull up. Gene- 
rally the riders by their vacillating mind are the 
causes of the horse's refusing or pulling up before 
the jump. 

(3) The pace should be collected. 

(4) The rider should sit perfectly still as if glued 
into the saddle. 

(5) The rider’s hands should be low, the 
shoulder should not be opened out, the arms 
should be flexible, so that no increased tension 
is brought to bear on the reins and the animal 
jumps freely. 

(6) The reins should not be held too short ; if 
they are, they should be slipped through the fingers 
when the horse is in the air and shortened at the 
landing. Moreover, the constant “feel ” of the 
reins on the mouth of the horse should be 
maintained by the play of fingers. • The reins 
should be held a good length. I should prefer to 
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ride with reins in both the hands always, if 
possible. 

(7) The body should not be stiff, but it should 
be elastic so as to swing in harmony with that of 
the horse. 

(8) At the “ rise ” the rider should lean his 
body slightly forward, both the legs should be 
applied, and should the horse require a further aid, 
the application of both spurs or a whip be made 
use of, as the case may be. 

(9) The application of the legs will press the 
horse forward (i) to rise at the jump ; (ii) will make 
him bring his hind legs so as not to hit the 
obstacle ; and (iii) will support them when they 
come down and relieve the forelegs. 

(10) While landing it is necessary that the horse 
should have extra head-room. The rider should 
let his reins, if held too short as stated above, 
slip through his fingers as he extends his arms, 
when the horse is at the poise ; secondly, the 
reins should be held a good length, but it must 
not be lost sight of, that in all cases the hands 
should be kept well down ; thirdly, the weight 
of the body should be thrown back so as to relieve 
the forehand of the horse when he lands. 

For jumping water and open ditches my remarks 
are the same as regards the “ aids ” and position, 
but the pace should be increased on nearing the 
jump without allowing the horse to rush or get 
out of control. 
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Many of the falls which riders have at the 
jumps are due more to their own mistakes than to 
those of their mounts, because the former worry 
their horses’ mouths unnecessarily. There are 
very few falls actually caused by horses when they 
are left alone. 

It will not be out of place to quote an example* 
as to how a rider for the first time can safely jump 
without interfering with horse’s mouth: — 

“The Marquis of Hastings was one of my 
pupil». 1 was two months at his place before he 
came of age. He sent for me to Donnington, 
and I broke all his horses. 1 had never seen 
him before. He had seven rare nice horses, and 
very handy, I go them. The first meet I went out 
with him was Wratnaby Stone Pits. I rode by 
his side, and I says, ‘ M v Lord, we’ll save a bit of 
distance if we take this fence.” So he looked at 
me and he laughed, and says, ‘ Why, Christian, 
I was never over a fence in my life.’ ‘God 
bless me, my lord : you don’t say so ’ ! And I 
seemed quite took aback at hearing him say it. 

‘ It’s true enough, Christian, I really mean it.’ 
‘Well, my Lord,’ says I, ‘you’re on a beautiful 
fencer, he’ll walk up to it and jump it. Now I’ll 
go over the fence first. Put your hands well 
down on his withers and let him come.' It was 
a bit of a low-staked hedge and a ditch ; he got 
over as nice as possible, and he gave quite a 
hurrah like. He says, ‘there, I’m over my first 
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fence ; that’s a blessing.’ Then I go him over a 
great many little places, and he quite took to it, 
and went on uncommonly well. He was a nice 
gentleman to teach , he'd just do anything you 
told him. That’s the way to get on.” 

The riders of the “show ring” advance an 
argument that when the horse is in the downward 
plane he is sure to hit or brush his obstacle while 
clearing it, unless the rider shifts his weight for- 
ward on the horse’s forehand. The argument 
against this is simple, that if the forehand of the 
horse is not light while landing it is pretty sure 
that he may have a fall on account of the w'eight 
thrown on his forehand. They say that the horse 
ought to commit no mistake, and if he does, no 
one can raise him up or prevent or stop him, if he 
pecks from having a fall. 1 quite admit that the 
rider can maintain his seat by firm grip if every- 
thing goes on well. But to my mind it is not a 
game to be tried with every horse and in every 
condition. It should be left to the professionals 
or to those horsemen, who take to this form of 
jumping while show ing their mounts in the Horse- 
Shows. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


TRAINING THE HORSE. 

The training of a colt is a matter of the greatest 
interest and is an art in itself. Indeed, it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that to train a 
young horse is just as difficult as it is to mould 
the character and develop the mind of a young man 
whom we wish to prepare for the serious respon- 
sibilities of life. It is obvious that very great 
responsibility rests with a trainer who has to 
impart the best training to the colt and educate 
him thoroughly so as to make the best of the colt 
by the time the latter comes to take the respon- 
sibilities on himself. Some of my readers may 
question how a colt can take on himself the 
responsibility of proving himself worthy of what 
Nature has designed him for. The answer is 
simple : The horse has certain reasoning powers, 
and though they are strictly limited, they can, 
nevertheless, be developed by careful training, so 
that the horse may, to some extent, become a 
reasonable being responsible for his own actions. 
If we take the case of a child and also that of a 
green colt from the field and minutely think over 
the subject, i thought to convince us soon that the 
difference between the two is very little. The 
child has naturally more chances of developing 
his mind than the green colt. If we observe 
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Nature’s working in this point we will see that the 
horse has got certain powers which he knows how 
to use by Nature, but they are practically confined 
to means of self-defence. This side of the horse’s 
nature will be dealt with more fully in the Chapter 
on Vices. The child, if not properly trained and 
educated in early years, can make use of his 
imitative powers by carefully watching and study- 
ing the ways of his own class in after-life ; this is 
also true to a limited extent of the horse, for it 
is well-known that horses often imitate each other. 
But we cannot expect the horse to imitate man, 
who stands on so very much higher a mental 
plane. The horse cannot bring his mind up to 
the level of the mind of man, but a sympathetic 
and intelligent man may well bring his mind into 
harmony with the mind of the horse. The man 
has reasoning faculties which render him so 
superior to the horse that he can at will descend 
to the horse’s level, just as an efficient adult 
teacher attunes himself to the minds of his child- 
pupils. In other words, in my opinion, the horse 
has reasoning faculties, but not as those of man, 
and it remains for the man to decide to what 
extent he can develop those faculties of the horse. 
As a rule, trainers do not have sufficient time at 
their disposal to develop the mind, or they do not 
take trouble in this line. There is a good 
example of how Mr. Barnes taught both of his 
mares to spell, add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, and how he used to drive them through 
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the traffic of London without reins. Well, this 
was not a training of one day, but of some ioor 12 
years, and was due to his successful handling of the 
mare or ma?es from her or their infancy. This 
every trainer cannot do. Moreover there are 
very few trainers who break horses from their 
infancy. It may be objected that, if a horse’s 
reasoning powers are over-developed, there is a 
danger of his becoming impatient of control. In 
this there is perhaps a minute grain of truth, but 
I think it would be quite wrong to argue that we 
ought not on that account to develop the horse’s 
mind at all. Why not make the best of the gifts 
with which the horse has been endowed by Nature 
instead of resting content with mere subjection of 
the animal ? If we only follow the principle of 
subduing the horse there is, to my mind, no neces- 
sity for having books and expert opinion on the 
equine subject, because any ordinary rider, with 
his intellect and power of reasoning, can subdue 
horses and keep them in the dark as to their 
rider’s wishes. In fact, there will be no such thing 
as training, and, if there be, it will be only 
mechanical. I fully share the views of Major 
Birch and quite realise that one should try his 
best to develop the mind of the horse as far as 
possible. In this Chapter I shall therefore discuss 
the development of the horse’s mental faculties, and 
I will endeavour to show how he should be taught 
to obey the rider's wishes not blindly and mech- 
anically but with as much intelligence as possible. 
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In training the horse the aim of the horseman 
should be to (i) make the animal quiet ; (2) teach 
him to obey his rider with precision and prompt- 
ness ; (3) mouth him to bend the neck to the bit ; 

(4) teach him to hold himself in equilibrium ; and 

(5) establish mutual confidence between the trainer 
and the horse. 

Before putting the horse to training, the horse- 
man should be careful to remember that it is very 
essential to maintain perfect health and soundness 
during the whole period of his training. 

The training should be such that after it has 
been completed, the horse should be a pleasure for a 
horseman to ride and to use in any form of riding, 
such as hunting, hacking or in Polo, with the least 
feeling of fatigue to both himself and his horse. 

Though I have already dealt with the desirability 
of early training in my work “ Driving in India,” 
1 should like to quote the same lines here for easy 
reference, as I am sure the same will not be out of 
place : — 

“In horse-breaking our first step should be 
towards early training, as( 1 ) in young age the horse, 
so to speak, has no 4 vice’ in himself; (2) the grasp- 
ingpoweroftheanimalis found ‘pure’ and ‘fresh’; 
and (3) his instincts of independence in opposition 
to the obedience of man are not so strongly deve- 
loped as they would be with age. In short, it can 
be said that the education imparted to a young 
horse is not only more effective and impressive, 
but it also tends to develop a mature animal. 
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The case “ taken up ” late in life will always 
stand, as far as the training is concerned, secondary 
to those taken up in early life. . . .” 

Moreover, I should like to give here the 

principle of breaking ” from the same work and 
for the same reason : — 

“ In successful breaking, four principles are very 
essential for the breaker to remember, vis.: — (1) 
application of proper punishment and reward ; 
(2) non-interruption in the lesson ; (3) the lesson 
should on no account be terminated by reason of 
the instincts of independence of the horse, in direct 
opposition to the obedience to the breaker; and 
(4) the establishment of mutual confidence between 
the breaker and the novice, which is the chief 
principle of, and the whole key to, successful 
breaking.” 

It is very desirable that the trainer should on no 
account push his lessons one after another into the 
colt’s head, until he is thoroughly satisfied that the 
colt has completely understood and grasped one. 
After he has been so satisfied, the trainer should 
proceed to give him the next one. By giving too 
many lessons at a time, the trainer will only 
muddle the head of the colt and thus make him 
unable to progress in his training. 

Each individual case should not be taken as a 
principle, but every case should be treated accord- 
ing to its merits. As, for instance, the methods 
adopted for the training of an Arab should not 
convince the trainer that they ought to equally 
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serve an Australian. I quite admit that the general 
principles are the same, but difference should 
nevertheless be made in treating separate cases 
according to their own merits. 

The trainer should be a good judge of the 
temper of the horse. This plays, in my opinion, 
a great part in successful training. 

The training should be according to the age of 
the colt. 

When a colt first arrives from the stables, he 
is found to be more or less wild, if bought raw at 
the age of, say, from 3 to 6 years. On the other 
hand, if he is at 6 off, in most cases he is not found 
wild, but is also found sufficiently broken to 
saddle, though not thoroughly trained. I would 
therefore suggest that the training of a colt who 
has been bought young and is wild will serve 
equally well the purpose of a colt bought half- 
made. 

When a pony first arrives the trainer should not 
allow his syce to interfere in anyway with the 
pony, as sometimes it is found that the bad 
treatment which the colt receives at the hands of 
his syce throws him on his guard unnecessarily 
and makes him frightened of his trainer. 

When the colt first arrives the trainer should 
begin by putting a dumb jockey on him in his 
stall with reins attached to it and thus leave the 
animal for the first few days. This ought not to 
last long — say not more than an hour morning and 
evening— till we find that he has become sufficiently 
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docile with the gear. After this the horse with 
the same gear on should be led to an enclosed 
* manege ’ or paddock, if there be one, and left 
alone ; if necessary, a few rounds with a long whip 
may be given to him before being left alone. After 
this exercise, the pony be again led to the stall. 

These exercises with a dumb jockey on should 
enable the colt to answer the reins in the latter 
phase of the training. It should be remembered 
that, unless the colt answers the reins, it is pretty 
certain that his later work (on foot and mounted) 
will not be understood, and hence the trouble to 
the trainer. 

This ought to take a week or ten days, during 
which time the novice should be able to be led 
with single rein on the “longe.” 

Schooling on Foot. 

1.— Driving on foot with long reins. 

Before giving this exercise to the novice, it is very 
essential to have an enclosed manbgc, so as to con- 
centrate the whole attention of the colt on his word. 

The proper length of the School is, I think, 30 
yards x 15 yards, but for a large number of horses 
this can be considerably enlarged, especially in 
breadth. 

If the rider be a perfect horseman, he should do 
without long reins ; the trainer should be an artist 
and able to thoroughly understand its principles 
and practice, which can only be achieved by an 
intelligent and careful study. The objection to 
long-rein driving is that the trainer will do more 
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harm than good, unless he is an expert ; and, since 
long-rein experts are scarce, it is often a risky 
experiment to employ long-reins at all. Good 
hands are one of the necessities in successfully 
breaking the novice by this method. One of the 
disadvantages is that, although the trainer has full 
control over the animal, there is the danger of the 
horse’s mouth being injured. Hardness may 
result owing to the great power given to the train- 
er by the foreign fulcrum. In this process the 
horse is allowed to carry his head low, which is 
against the principle of equilibrium ( balance ). 
Thus, if care is not taken at this time, he may 
learn to bore on the reins, a habit which, if estab- 
lished, will be difficult to rectify later on. But the 
great advantage on the other hand is that the 
trainer, by the above method, is possessed of good 
means of gentling the colt, who has had no previous 
handling, and of dealing with refractory horses. 
This is one of the quickest methods of making a 
colt handy and bringing him under the control of 
the trainers, and preparing him to obey the indi- 
cations of rein and leg.* He can also be made to 
rein back and turn to both sides collectedly. 

In fact, it will be seen that the success of this 
method depends chiefly upon the capacity of the 
employer. If the latter be a perfect horseman, 
it will enable him to make his green colt handy in 
a short time. Moreover, the colt will be brought 
under the greater control of the rider from the 
beginning. 
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I fully share the views of General De Lisle, 
Major Birch and Captain Miller that, if the use of 
long reins could be dispensed with by a first-rate 
horseman, so much the better ; but in some cases 
long-reining is almost a necessity. If so, and if 
an expert be available, it is safe to say that the 
best possible results will almost certainly be 
achieved in the shortest possible time. 

I must invite the attention of my readers to the 
following extract from Captain Miller’s book 
“Modern Polo,” pp. 148-149 : — 

“ If the long-reins, which are about 22 feet in 
length and are attached to the rings of the snaffle, 
are used three or four times on a pony which has 
never been ridden, it is long odds that by the end 
of that time he will be so quiet and tractable that 
he may be ridden without any risk.” 

The use of long-reins should not be continued 
for an unnecessarily long period, which must be 
shortened as much as possible according to the 
necessity. 

This method will be found a quick one to break 
horses in successfully, provided the trainer is a 
perfect master of the art. Now I proceed to 
describe how it should be done. 

a.- Drlvlag with single rein.* 

When the novice is led to the Manage with his 
breaking-gear on, the first lesson he should receive 

* Note: — This pert of training for a riding poo y and a coach ho rm 
being the same, I quote die method from the "‘Driving in India,* 

|*g»57* 
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is that of circling with one rein ; if the breaker 
would like to circle him on the left, the breaker 
should pass the off-rein through the near ring of 
snaffle, while in the case of circling to the right he 
should pass the near rein through off-ring of the 
snaffle. It is very necessary to have the knee-caps 
put on the novice for school work, as they would 
protect his knees if he were to come down, care 
being taken that they are not put on too tight, 
whereby the horse may be rubbed, or too loose, 
whereby they may slip down and so bring the 
horse down. In circling the animal to either 
side, care should be taken that he is circled with 
“ light " hands, or it is very likely that the novice 
may begin to hang on one rein more than on the 
other. The novice should not be put in the begin- 
ning on a “short circle," but on a fairly big one. 
At the start the novice should be made to “walk " 
his circle with the words of command, which 
should always be given in a long voice of “walk,'’ 
“trot " or “canter. " At the same moment the 
breaker should slightly ** feel ” his mouth with his 
rein and “click " to him or “show" him the 
breaking whip, so as to convey the order to start 
to the mind of the novice. In like manner at the 
time of stopping, the word “ halt " should be used 
in a longer voice than that of the previous ones. 
When the animal has finished his first circle and 
is at the “ halt, " the breaker should bring the 
novice to him and pat him on the neck to indicate 
his appreciation of his work, also frequently 
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giving him as a reward one or two stalks of lucerne 
grass. Then the breaker should put his novice 
on to the next circle. These lessons of circling 
with single rein should not take more than a 
fortnight. 

3.— Driving with double reins. 

In driving with double reins, we must pass the 
reins through the “rein-bearers” and fix the ends 
to the rings of the snaffle. We must then put the 
novice on either of the circles at “ walk " and 
make him change the circle with the aid of these 
reins. At the time of changing the circle, give 
the word “change” in a sharp voice and “feel” 
the “ outward rein ” of the animal till he changes 
round the circle. We must have these lessons well 
practised at the “walk " before wc proceed to the 
“trot ” or “ canter. ” In changing the circle the 
breaker should always take care that the novice 
changes his required fore-leg at the correct mo- 
ment and also keeps it in the right place, while he 
is on circle. In this conr ction, I may just give a 
♦hint to the breaker with regard to his position at 
the time of changing the circle : — 

“To do this, both the reins should be taken in 
the left hand with at least a yard of slack. Then, 
sliding the right hand well forward on the right 
reins and taking a long pace forward with the 
right foot to enable the right hand to get a good 
reach forward, the right rein is drawn tight to 
turn the pony’s head to the right, and the left 


♦ Vide page 64 of General De Lisle's book “ Polo in India.” 
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rein coming against the pony’s flank makes him 
change his legs behind.” 

In circling the novice, the breaker should keep 
the inward rein so short as to enable him to see 
the inward eyes of the horse the whole time while 
he is on circle. 

In schooling, the work should generally be to — 
(a) draw a circle, (b) draw a long figure of eight, (c) 
halt, ( d ) turn about, (e) rein back, (/) spiral, and 
( g ) figure of eight. All these lessons tend to 
make the animal handy at shoulders and flanks, 
and light at mouth. If the art of changing the 
circle from one to another has been mastered, 
the breaker will find that he can stand in one 
position in the manage and make his novice go 
round him in circles and figures of eight, etc., at a 
fast trot. 

4.— Putting: the saddle on the colt for the first time. 

After the colt has been thoroughly handled on 
long reins, he now ought to show little resistance 
when being saddled for the first time. But if 
there be any signs of his giving trouble, one of 
his fore-legs should be strapped up. The saddle 
should be put on him very quietly, giving not the 
least indication of frightening the animal. It is 
very essential that the colt should on no account 
be frightened. After the saddle is put on him he 
should be let loose with it into the Manage for a 
short time in the morning and evening. This 
ought to be continued for a few days ; if necessary, 
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the pony should have the saddle on when he is in 
his stall. All this will go to give him confidence 
in the object. In this manner, the colt ought not 
to take long to take to saddle. In cases of 
absolute obstinacy, when the question of human 
supremacy conies in, he should be thrown down 
according to the method laid down by Captain 
Hayes in his “Illustrated Horse Breaking,” in 
which, if it is properly carried out, I think there 
is no risk of any kind. Moreover it is, to my 
mind, one of the most easy and practicable 
methods to perform. Before adopting this me- 
thod, however, a trial should also be given to the 
Head and Tail method, which not only makes the 
animal “gentle” but makes him yield to his rider 
completely. In my own case, I should say, I have 
made very little use of the above two methods 
except in cases of horses of excitable temper 
and stubbornness, where every means had been 
exhausted, and where, through the weakness of 
the trainer, they had established their power of 
strength over mankind ; in other words, I mean 
the cases which in the beginning were not taken 
care of but carelessly handled by inexperienced 
and impatient horsemen, having not enough 
firmness to enable them to enforce their orders 
when the colt or colts showed signs of resistance 
or independence in direct opposition to their 
orders, thus establishing the fact of the animal 
being made conscious of the amount of its strength 
over the human being. 
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Tt is my conviction that such cases are very 
difficult indeed to overcome. But as stated above, 
if the handling of the colt from the beginning be 
done properly by the trainer, there should be very 
little necessity for having recourse to the above 
methods, which are chiefly useful with vicious 
horses so as to subdue them completely to their 
riders or trainers. 


5.— Mounting on the colt for the first time. 

When the colt becomes docile under the saddle, 
the lesson of mounting for the first time should be 
tried. In trying to mount the colt for the first 
time, it is necessary that he should be given 
exercise on long reins beforehand, so as to make 
him perfectly calm and steady to mount, with the 
least risk of “playing up.” A reliable assistant 
should be made to hold his head by the head-stall 
and not by the reins. The head should not be 
held low. The trainer should now try to mount 
him. Before actually getting into the saddle or 
passing the right leg across, he should try and 
stand at the stirrups for a few seconds in order to 
see whether the colt is likely to “ play up. ” If 
he shows any sign of resistance, the rider can soon 
get down and the fore-leg of the colt be strapped 
up again. If, on the other hand, no resistance is 
offered by the colt, the trainer should glide into 
the saddle without the least indication to the horse. 
When the trainer has got himself well into the 
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saddle, the colt should be led by the assistant 
holding the head-stall. The colt should not be 
led straight, but in a circle so as to give him the 
least chance to “ play up. ” This ought not to 
last more than 5 minutes for the first time, but 
can be lengthened daily. 

The reins should be held low and in two hands. 

This ought not to take a long time, but should 
be continued sufficiently to give the colt an idea as 
to what is required of him. 

The colt should be bitted with an India-rubber 
snaffle, but if he be found leaning too much against 
it, it should be replaced by a steel snaffle, either 
smooth or twisted, sometimes an unjointed snaffle 
is most useful. Personally, I would recommend 
to the trainer, who has good and light hands to 
use from the start, smooth thick jointed or unjoint- 
ed snaffle. One drawback in the rubber mouth 
snaffle is that the colt soon begins to lean against 
it and gets out of hand, but in the latter case he 
is all along under the perfect control of the trainer ; 
the ultimate use and misuse depends chiefly on the 
trainer’s capacity and judgment of the handling of 
reins. 


6.— The Walk. 

The colt should first be led in circles at a 
walk, and when the trainer, finds him answering 
equally on both the reins and on both circles^ 
the change should then be made to the next 
lessons. 
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In making the pony “walk" the following 
indications should be made : — 

Hold the reins in both the hands at equal length. 
The hands should be well down. Feel the pres- 
sure of the reins and use both the legs at the 
same time. Care should be taken that the head of 
the colt is held in the natural position and he 
should not be allowed to waggle it about, t.e., it 
should be held straight. Moreover, the colt should 
not be allowed to lower his head down or throw it 
up too much. 

The feel on both the reins should be maintained 
constantly. The colt should not be allowed to 
walk at disunited paces but “collectedly,” which 
will be treated elsewhere separately. Care should 
be taken that no unnecessary interference is made 
with the movements of the colt’s head and neck. 
The word “walk” should be pronounced in a 
long voice. 

7.— The Trot. 

In making the colt trot, the trainer should 
keep his hands low, lean the body a little forward 
and slightly rise in the stirrups so as to indicate 
his wishes to his mount. The rider has generally 
to assume two different positions— one rising in 
the stirrups at each time when either fore of the 
mount is on the ground, and the other bumping 
into the saddle as is done on ceremonials by the 
Military. 

The horse in trot goes in two diagonals, vis., 
the right and left. The right diagonal— the off- 
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fore and the near-hind. The left — the near-fore 
and oflWiind. For changing from one diagonal 
to another the best way given by General De 
Lisle in his book “ Training of the Remount ” at 
page 25 is as follows : — 

“ To change the diagonal, the rider must allow 
his seat to bump the saddle twice instead of once, 
and he will then find he is rising and falling with 
the other fore-leg.” 

The reason why the diagonal should be chang- 
ed is that a horse generally goes on the left 
diagonal, and it is the right hock that raises the 
weight of the rider. Therefore, if the rider knows 
nothing of changing the diagonal, he will invari- 
ably put more weight on one particular fore-leg 
than the other and soon tire the animal out. 
This proves the necessity of changing the dia- 
gonal, and the rider, therefore, should rise when the 
near-fore is in support and sit down when the off- 
fore is on the ground. This action is meant for the 
left diagonal and vice versa for the right diagonal. 

8.— Halt, 

To make the colt halt close both legs, feel both 
the reins at the same time and use the word 
“ Halt ” in a loud sharp voice ; as soon as the 
colt halts relax the pressure of both the legs and 
hands and throw the weight of the body back. 
The reins should not be tightened till the word 
“ Halt ” has been used so as to enable the pony 
to learn to stop of his own accord at the word. 
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9 .— Canter. 

As soon as the colt is made to canter, the reins 
should be let loose so as to make him canter with 
the slack reins, which helps to give the colt a 
perfect mouth. 

Care should be taken (i) that the head of the 
colt is slightly turned to the rein on which he is 
leading, (2) that he is leading with the inward leg 
while going on a circle — a horse is said to be on a 
true circle when he correctly leads with the inward 
leg, (3) that he is going collected with the slack 
rein and not disunited, and (4) that his pace 
should not be increased without his being driven 
up to the bit. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the colt’s going with slack rein is a 
question of time. 

10.— Canter off-fore leading. 

To teach the colt to strike off with his off-fore 
at the canter, the rider should collect the horse, 
carry both hands to the left so as to put the 
weight on the near fore, and the off-rein should be 
felt a little stronger than the other so as to turn 
his head to the right ; the rider should lean a 
little back and to the right. Both the legs should 
be closed and the left leg applied more strongly 
so as to make the horse strike off; to prevent him 
from turning to the right, the pressure of the 
drawn back right leg should be applied. 

11. — Canter near-fore leading. 

Reverse the aids. 
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ix— To chance from one rein to another* 

To teach the colt to change the legs in the air, 
the rider should use the reverse aids of the circle 
on which the colt is leading his foreleg at the 
right moment and with the exact amount of force 
necessary. 

13. — Chance from off-fore to the near-fore. 

Suppose the colt is leading with the off-fore on 
the right rein, a change can be made by collect- 
ing him with both reins, applying a strong press- 
ure of the drawn-back right leg, pressing the 
rein on the right side of the neck and throwing the 
weight of the body to the left. 

14. — Change from near-fore to the off-fore. 

Reverse the aids. 

In long rides the change from one rein to 
another is useful ; it will keep the horse from 
getting fatigued. 

To make the colt supple and leading on both 
reins, I would recommend the exercise of the 
figure 8. 


i*.— RlCht Rein. 

A horse is said to be on the right rein when he 
is on a circle to the right with the off-fore leading 
in canter (with the inward leg leading). 


16.— Left Rein. 

This term is used when the horse is going in a 
similar manner on a circle to the left. 
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17#— Tamhif. 

There are 3 ways of turning, vis. y 

(1) on the fore-hand, 

(2) on the centre, and 

(3) on the haunches. 

In turning on the fore-hand, one of the fore- 
legs acts as a fixed pivot and the hind-quarters 
rotate round the fore-hand. 

In the turn on the centre the horse pivots on 
his centre. 

To turn on the hocks, the weight of the rider 
and the pony is thrown on the hocks and the 
inward hind leg acts as a fixed pivot. 

li.— Right-about-turn on the Fore-Hand. 

Feel the right rein strongly by drawing and 
carrying the right hand back to the right knee. 
Press the left rein at the left side of the neck by 
carrying the left hand to the right, lean a little 
forward and to the right, bring the hind-quarters 
round by the application of the pressure of the 
drawn-back right leg. 

19.— Lett -about-turn on the Fore-Hand. 

Reverse the aids. 

no.— Tnrnlns on tbe Centre. 

This is done by taking the reins in the left hand 
and simply pressing the right rein on the right 
side of the neck, if the animal is to be turned to the 
left, with the application of the drawn-back out- 
ward leg (the right), which will always precede the 
weight of the rein on the neck. 
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For turning to the right on Centre, reverse the 
aids. 


21, — Right -about -turn on the Haunches. 

Before turning, the colt should be stopped dead 
as indicated in “ Halt.” When the pony is halt- 
ed, feel the right rein by drawing and carrying the 
right hand to the right knee ; press the near rein 
against the left side of the neck by bringing the 
left hand to the right ; lean a little back and to the 
right ; apply strongly the drawn-back left leg, 
which will make him swing the fore-hand round 
the quarters and ready to bring his hind legs well 
under him. 

as.— Left-about-turn on the Haunches. 

Reverse the aids. 

33.- Circle Right. 

In making the colt circle right, turn his head 
slightly to the right, feel both the reins gently 
with both hands, the right rein being held short 
enough to enable the trainer to see the inward eye 
of the colt the whole time he is on the “right 
rein at the same time press the left rein on the 
side of the neck and touch the left side of the horse 
by the left leg behind the girth, so as to prevent 
his quarters from flying out. 

34.— Circle Left. 

Use the reverse indications (“aids”). 


WOT* For Polo ponies the weight should be on the quarters, the 
forshaad being light ; they should be turned on their hecks* 
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3|.— Right fora* 

Feel the right rein gently and press the left rein 
against the left side of the neck (by carrying the 
head to the right); at the same moment apply the 
left drawn-back leg to the left side of the colt be- 
hind the girth. 

36. — Left Turn. 

Reverse the aids. 

37. — Collecting. 

To collect a horse means to concentrate all his 
forces together, so as to enable the rider to apply 
them in any legitimate manner he chooses. To 
gain this object the rider must alighten his fore- 
hand, send him up to bridle, get his hind legs pro- 
pelled under him, regulate the height of his neck 
by bending it at the poll and carrying his head 
lightly. By this, he will be constantly in hand. 
This will enable the horse to carry himself in equi- 
librium. A horse in balance can never pull. 

38.— Reining Back— on Foot. 

It is necessary that the colt be made to rein back 
for the first time on foot with the long reins. 
There is this drawback in reining back with the 

AloAr.— No advance should be made from the early lessons to the 
later ones, or from the walk to faster paces, until the horse performs 
the early lessons at a slow pace with loose reins perfectly collected. 

Afel#.— To acquire equilibrium and to bend the neck at the poll and 
release the lower jaw to the bit, I draw my readers' attention to the 
pamphlet entitled •* The Training- of the Remount *' by General Do 
Lisle and the useful work of Mr. Fillis 41 Breaking and Riding," which 
treat the Direct and Lateral Flexions and contain such useful and 
admirable exercises in the training of the horee* 
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long reins that the colt may not maintain his head 
and neck in a proper position. 

As a rule, every horseman ought to be able to 
teach the colt to rein back mounted. 

The rein back is a diagonal, /.<*., near fore and 
off-hind, and off-fore and near-hind. 

The trainer, when reining back the colt on 
foot with long reins, should try to maintain the 
head and neck in proper position, the pressure 
being maintained on the mouth of the colt by draw- 
ing back the reins until one pace to the rear has 
been obtained, and this should be rewarded by re- 
lieving the pressure on the mouth at once and 
using an encouraging voice. If, on the contrary, 
the colt is found to be inclined to ignore the above 
aids, then an assistant should be made to stand in 
front of him with a stick with which he should tap 
the colt gently on the fetlocks of the forelegs, which 
will enable the colt to rein back without any trouble. 
The rein-back should not be made a long one at a 
time, but it should be done gradually from one 
step to another and pausing from time to time, 
so as to give the colt rest and better understanding 
of our indications. 

19 .-R«lalit Back-Mounted. 

In reining-back mounted, the rider should main- 
tain the head and neck in a proper position, he 
should keep his hands low and gently feel the 
reins alternately; at the same time the leg of the 
side opposite to that of the rein should be drawn 
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back and applied, releasing the pressure on the 
mouth as the colt takes a step to the rear. The 
rider should take care that, when the colt is reined 
back, while either mounted or dismounted his 
hind-quarters are kept straight and not allowed to 
swerve away from the line of direction, and no. 
weight is thrown on the fore-hand. 

A useful tip is to apply the leg on that side of 
which is the more advanced foreleg. On applica- 
tion the horse will generally move that leg to the 
rear, so making one pace, then apply the leg on 
the other side to obtain another pace, and so on. 

jo.— Jumping. 

When teaching the colt to jump, he should in 
the first place be led in an enclosed circle with 
jumps put up therein. The jumps at the beginning 
should be low, say, about two feet. The point to 
remember is that no fear should be caused in the 
animal's mind, but confidence should, on the other 
hand, be created, which can only be done by leading 
him over the low jumps at the beginning and hav- 
ing them cleared without his hind-quarters touching 
these obstacles. Soon the colt will gain confidence 
by practice and learn to clear the jumps with ease. 
In this manage there should be a platform of 
feet high in the centre of the circle for the trainer 
to stand. Until a colt is thus thoroughly trained 
to jumpt he should not be led over jumps mounted 
or with bridle on, as there is a BkeKhood of the 
horm fcajrfoy dfaffi eft to on feeling the 
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punishment of the bit. Moreover, there is a danger 
of the horse becoming a refuser. Refusals are first 
caused by fear, but they soon develop into a habit. 

Now-a-days the “ forward" seat is advocated for 
this sort of thing, Horses certainly go very 
kindly with the forward seat, probably because the 
rider cannot worry the horse’s mouth, and the 
weight is off the loins. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I Bitting. 

This is one of the most important subjects con- 
nected with the training. It is necessary that the 
colt should possess a perfect mouth, which cannot 
be done without being trained by a first-rate trainer. 
The art of giving a good mouth to the horse can- 
not be acquired by all riders, although they may 
themselves give a good exhibition of their indivi- 
dual horsemanship and of perfect control over the 
horse, but if close examination were made of such 
cases it will be proved that the percentage of good 
mouths will be less than that of indifferent mouths, 
though such animals may not be necessarily 
regular pullers. It is obvious that the whole future 
of the colt depends on the fact as to what sort 
of mouth he possesses, and the responsibility of 
imparting training to his best ability lies on the 
trainer’s shoulders. Qn the other hand, it is a 
natural gift to some horsemen to possess very light 
hands and make use of them accordingly. Such 
cases are rare to meet. 

Some horses can never acquire a perfect mouth 
owing to want of sensibility. Some horses are 
muck more sensitive by nature than others. The 
trainer can do much, but he cannot have an equal 
success with horses of naturally sensitive and 
, naturally insensitive mouths. 
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It is obvious that horses possess hard mouths 
generally because of the misuse of his hands 
by the rider when he uses his reins as means 
to balance his seat, which puts undue pressure on 
the mouth. When the horse begins to bear on 
the reins he naturally leans against the bit ; and, 
moreover, he carries his weight more on the fore- 
hand than on the hindquarters, which makes him 
go disunitedly instead of collected. The horse 
cannot be said to hold himself in perfect balance, 
unless his fore-hand is lightened and the weight 
is thrown on the hocks and the crest and head are 
raised and the neck is bent at the poll and the 
lower jaw yields to the bit. 

It will be seen that I have already touched 
on this point in the preceding chapters and especi- 
ally in that on the “ Hands and Reins.” 

A horse which has a hard or indifferent mouth 
will be no pleasure to ride. Some authorities are 
of opinion that, however good a horseman may 
be, it will be the greatest help in the education of 
the horse’s mouth, to do the suppling exercises 
on foot to start with as recommended by Fillis. I 
have found them of the greatest assistance. One 
can re-make a spoilt mouth, even in this way, 
with patience. When we speak of a hard mouth, 
we really mean that the muscles of the neck are 
not suppled and obedient, rather than that the 
mouth itself is insensitive. 

To give a perfect mouth to the colt, a good 
horseman ought to do it mounted, as he has then 
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many more means of making use of the indications 
of hands, voice and legs in this direction than he 
lias on foot with long reins, where they are quite 
limited to the reins alone : but an ordinary rider, 
for want of skill, may prefer to accomplish this on 
foot. What I mean to emphasize is that the 
means on foot with long reins are limited and 
mechanical. 

When the colt is found to answer properly on 
smooth plain snaffle, he should then be tried on a 
double bridle. Before putting the colt in a double 
bridle, he should be first tried on a Newmarket 
snaffle. This snaffle has an advantage over the 
ordinary snaffle, i.e., that a noseband is attached to 
the inner rings of a double ringed snaffle and is kept 
in position by side straps fixed to the cheek-pieces 
of the bridle. It affords means of a better control 
to the rider ; when the reins are used all the tension 
.foils on the bridge of the nose of the horse and thus 
proves a valuable check on him. Secondly, the 
danger of the horse’s mouth being unnecessarily in- 
terfered with is minimised, as, after if undue press- 
ure were brought to bear, it will be shifted to some 
extent to the noseband, thus lessening the danger. 
It is a good bit for a tender mouth as it checks 
without unnecessary interference. Moreover, it is 
a valuable form of bit in the hands of a first-rate 
horseman. In this bit, I have found from ex- 
perience that the mouth of the horse is kept lively, 
and it is especially very useful in school work and 
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When using the double bridle for the first time, 
the bit should be a mild one with either a straight 
bar or a very mild port. I prefer the latter to use, 
and the bridoon should be large and smooth. 
Personally, I am in favour of a double bridle and 
“Ward Union ” with a mild port with sliding 
mouthpiece and a large and smooth bridoon to 
use with colts and for ordinary riding or with 
horses, who possess good mouths. Another form 
of double bridle bit which I would recommend is 
the Weymouth bit with a mild port and a long- 
cheeked sliding mouthpiece and the bridoon as 
just stated above. This too forms a good bit. 

For single bit I should prefer to use a pelham, 
Half-moon Rugby Polo Bit, 3-in-one, 9th Lancers 
sliding mouth Polo Bit. Rubber mouth covers 
are also very useful. 

The advantage in riding with double bridle over 
single bit is that in the former case there is little 
chance to interfere with the horse’s mouth if the 
reins be held correctly; secondly, the application of 
the bit can be made at the proper moment, if the 
horseman sees the necessity. Thirdly, the horse 
can, in perfect hands, be ridden most of the time 
on the snaffle without having recourse to the curb 
reins. As for the single bit, the rider should have 
perfect hands and sound judgment to make use of 
it, or else with indifferent and unsteady riders, there 
is more danger of giving a bad mouthto the horse 
than otherwise. 
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It must be well understood that whatever the 
bit may be it chiefly depends on the ability and 
judgment of the horseman to make use of it with 
the least severity or otherwise. There cannot be 
laid down a hard and fast rule. 

I, on my part, cannot say, what bit would be 
suitable to what animal, as it solely depends on 
the training of the horse. As the results of 
thorough training under experienced and capable 
hands some horses have been found to need only 
snaffles, and if bits were used at all they were of 
the most mild type. Therefore, I leave this point 
to my readers to decide for themselves according 
to the merits of each individual case. Moreover, 
the training of the colt should be so thorough that 
after its completion there should arise no necessity 
of trying one bit after another. 

We must remember that to acquire perfect 
mouth the rider should never put undue pressure 
on the reins or balance his seat through the me- 
dium of reins. The colt should not be allowed to 
be “ behind the bit ” nor should he be allowed to 
“ lean against it,” arid if the rider requires him to 
go in any given direction, he should only feel the 
required side of the mouth gently and in no way 
give jerks. To keep the mouth lively, the rider 
should maintain the constant “ play,” invariably 
following the rule of (< give and take.” 

If a horse is properly kept up with the legs, the 
slightest indication with the reins will be enough, as 
it is mostly good leg work that gives light hands. 
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Choice of Bite— Martingales. 

a.— The cMee of Mta. 

This requires experience, constant observation 
and trial that we can find the best bit for the colt, 
because it is an established fact that the horse 
goes in one bit better than in another. 

3.— Martingales. 

There are two kinds of Martingales, vis,, (1) 
Running, and (2) Standing. 

There should be no necessity in the first place to 
use martingales if the training of the colt is 
thorough. If the hands are kept in correct posi- 
tion, there will be no need to have recourse to 
martingales. 

Martingales are a mechanical aid to the rider. 
If the hand be not in its place, it is counterbalanced 
by the running martingale. 

The Standing Martingale is used to prevent the 
horse from raising his head and to keep it in one 
position. Some horses from their natural conforma- 
tion require this aid to keep their heads in position. 
It is used in two ways, ( 1 ) it is attached either to 
the noseband, or (2) to the reins of the bridoon or 
snaffle. From experience it is found that the latter 
method is severer than the former, and is a possible 
source of danger of inflicting serious injuries on 
the bars of the mouth, especially in bad hands. 
On the whole, the former form of standing martin- 
gale is preferable. The proper adjustment of the 
martingale depends on the exact judgment of the 
rider according to the requirements of a particular 
i 
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case. Moreover, the horseman will learn from 
experience the proper adjustment of shortening 
and lengthening it. 

A useful general test is so to adjust the martin- 
gale that the horse is able to raise his nose to the 
height of the wither, but no higher. 

Martingales, whether running or standing, should 
not, as a rule, be used in jumping, but if ever neces- 
sity arises in any particular case, then the running 
martingale should be made use of instead of the 
standing one. The former does not so much 
interfere with the action of the horse as the latter, 
and in jumping the least possible interference is 
required with the movements of the horse and his 
neck. The running martingale when properly fitted 
interferes in no way with the horse’s ordinary move- 
ments and is, therefore, harmless. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE CLASSES OF HORSES. 

In this Chapter, I will confine myself to those 
breeds only which I have come across. 

i.— Arabs. 

Now-a-days it is with some trouble that one can 
get a high class Arab. If the trainer has really 
means and time to spend, he should try and get 
as much out of a well-bred class as possible. The 
Arab has nobleness of mind in him and is always 
a willing worker, and even if he were overworked, 
in very few cases the rider will find that he ever 
tries to “cut it”. An Arab is docile from the 
beginning and his early training can, therefore, be 
well passed over ; his temper has always been 
found good, although there are some cases of high- 
spirited animals who get a bit excited and begin to 
pull, but after careful handling they get over it very 
easily. The intelligence of the Arabian is also 
superior; they seem to grasp their education with 
comparatively little trouble and firmness, and they 
never forget what they have learnt if they are 
taught properly. Arabs, as a rule, are bad 
hacks, partly because they are so easy to ride from 
the start that they never get properly taught . An 
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Arab can be taught to be a perfect hack very 
often. Again they jump admirably when taught, 
though they are not, of course, natural jumpers; 
they have both sense and boldness, the two most 
necessary qualifications for learning. They cannot 
walk and are apt to stumble. The great quality 
to be found in Arabs is endurance, but they are 
not good jumpers. As a rule, they have no sub- 
stance in them but are good in their own class. 
The trainer, while training them, must take care 
that they do not get excited, for this will lead 
them to take to leaning against the bit, which 
ultimately develops into the habit of pulling. 
From experience it is found that they are more 
prone to be excited and to get hold of the bit, when 
ridden in company with other horses, but if the 
trainer be an excellent horseman, ht : hould be able 
to train them in less time than would be necessary 
for any other class of animal. In turning they arc 
very handy and quick. In short, I think Arabs, 
as a rule, do not possess any vice of temper, but 
they are, if not properly attended to and carefully 
ridden, apt to develop faults of mouth, which 
are invariably caused by “bad hands". From my 
experience I can say that the only fault common 
in the Arabs is that of pulling, and this is caused 
by excitement. I think, I shall do well to relate 
my experience of an Arab pony called **. Dilpa - 
sand" which I possessed before I wrote this. 
This pony was very fast, but after his paining 
was complete, f rode him with t h e h ea ds tall alone 
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without any rein attachment to it and without 
any bit in the mouth. I invariably rode him 
across country and also used to take him out after 
dinner on the roads in the manner described above. 
Alas! his life was cut short untimely by the hand 
of Death. Such cases are indeed rare to meet 
with. I used him without bits in many an event 
of the Gymkhana and especially at the Tent-peg- 
ging at full gallop. This proves how little resist- 
ance is to be met with in Arabs, which quality I 
ascribe to their gentleness, the result of their being 
trained and domiciled within the homes and 
amongst the children and wives of their masters. 

The companionship of the Arab and his steed is 
romantic. The wild roving habits of the Arab 
make it indispensable for both to share the same 
tent and food, and this in a horse of so responsive 
a nature cannot fail to develop best qualities of 
head and heart and must cause the horse to 
enter into closest friendship with man. A glance 
at the Arabian horse will, as with a game cock, 
show that he is a “gentleman of high breeding.” 
The fine head, the spacious forehead and large 
intelligent eyes speak of high breeding. The 
Arabian with head and tail erect gazes on the 
world undauntedly and bears testimony to his 
gallant nature. Another point of beauty and 
high breeding is the setting of his tail in a 
particular position. As regards colour, the 
points the Arabians consider that the bay colour . 
with black is the best, though pure white with very 
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black skin is also preferred. The order of 
preference of different Arabian colours stands as 
follows: — 

First comes the grey or white, then bay and 
chestnut, and lastly brown. True black is rare, 
while roans, duns and piebalds are not Arab 
colours. All high class Arabs are said to 
have descended from the “El Khamsa” strain, 
which has given birth to five more strains, 
via., (i) Kehilan, (2) Seglawi, (3) Abeyen, (4) 
Hamdani, and (5) Hadban. The proper points 
of a high class Arabian’s head are given in 
Lady Anne Blunt’s work styled: “ A Pilgrimage 
to Nejd,” which I quote here from Colonel R. 
F. Meysey Thompson’s book* entitled: “The 
Horse’’:— 

“First of all, the head should be large, not 
small. A little head the Arabs particularly dis- 
like, but the size should be all in the upper regions 
of the skull. There should be a great distance 
from the ears to the eyes, and a great distance 
from one eye to the other, though not from ear to 
ear. The forehead, moreover, and the whole 
region between and just below the eyes should be 
convex, the eyes themselves standing rather a 

• Pip 14. 

Net *. — Some authorities might, however, differ from this view, and 
think that it is most difficult and often misleading to apply these teats. 
Some of them are of opinion that in high caste Arabs the underfip is 
fbuad to be longer than the upper, and they are said to have a way of 

wdmg their Bps as a man would use his fingers. The Bps of this das* 
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fleur de tete. But there should be nothing fleshy 
about their prominence, and each bone should be 
sharply edged. A flat forehead is disliked. The 
space round the eyes should be free of all hair in 
summer, so as to show the black skin underneath, 
and this just round the eyes should be especially 
black and lustrous. The cheek bone should be 
deep and lean, and the jaw-bone clearly marked. 
Then the face should narrow suddenly and run 
down almost to a point, not, however, to such a 
point as one sees in the English race-horse, whose 
profile seems to terminate with the nostril, but to 
the tip of the lip. The nostril, when on repose, 
should lie flat with the face, appearing in it little 
more than a slit, and pinched and puckered up, 
as also should the mouth, which would have the 
underlip longer than the upper, “like the camel’s’' 
the Beduins say: “The ears, especially in the 
mare, should be long, but fine and delicately cut, 
like the ears of a gazelle. ” 

x— Australian*. 

These horses are brought under control from 
the field where they have enjoyed full liberty. It is, 
therefore, quite natural that they should try and re- 
sent human control ; they have not been brought 
up and handled like Arabs from their childhood in 
the houses of their owners. The Arab way of 
handling goes much in favour of the horses being 
made docile and good-natured. Australians give 
much trouble while in training, but if once 
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thoroughly broken, there is no better class ot 
animal. 

We have seen the reason why they are trouble- 
some to train, viz., that they are not brought up 
under the same conditions as Arabs, but being left 
in the country to enjoy the blessings of liberty, 
they hardly come in contact with man, and this 
fact tends to increase their fear of man. It takes 
a long time to get over this wildness and to estab- 
lish the mutual confidence between the trainer 
and the horse. It should, therefore, be remember- 


ed, that unless and until this class ot animal gets 
over the fear of man and is taken into confidence, 
the training cannot proceed further and must re- 
sult in failure. The first thing is that the fear the 
horse entertains should be got over, and confidence 
should be created in him that there is nothing to 
fear of the man, the trainer. Then the training 
can proceed with less difficulty. It has been found 
from experience that this class of horse under the 
influence of fear, combined with hot-headedness and 
excitement, will not only refuse to listen to the 
rider’s wishes and obey them, but at times no bit 
will stop him. Moreover, if under these conditions 
he were to fall in some kind of habit (vice), it will 
take quite a long time to get him over it or make 
him forget it ; this is due to the stubborn nature 
of the Australian horse. At first Australian horses 
are rather slow to learn and to remember each 


part of their training. This is due to their 
beu^f allowed to enjoy an independent life, end 
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they are, therefore, naturally inclined to resist 
control. 

In training them before mounting, care should 
be taken that the horses do not show any sign of 
“play,” when the weight is brought down upon 
their backs. Such play may turn into buck-jump- 
ing. It will be better if the horse is fresh to get 
him on a circle with a single rein, so as to take the 
freshness out of him before mounting, otherwise 
he is apt to “ play up” a bit. It falls, therefore, 
on the trainer to have the horses made thoroughly 
“ gentle ” to the touch of the feeling of the hands 
of man, thus minimising their fear. Under these 
conditions, the horse will show the least sign of 
resistance- But on the other hand, if ever resist- 
ance is offered with stubbornness, it should not be 
passed over but should be put down with firm 
resolution, with the least amount of violence. 
Violence should on no account be adopted by the 
trainer ; instead of doing good it will invariably 
result in failure. Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that, if this class of animal ever falls into a 
bad habit, it will be most difficult to make him 
forget it. In training the horses the indications 
should be so precise and clear that they cannot 
help knowing what they are wanted to do. In 
the beginning every act of theirs should be treated 
mildly and not otherwise. They should, however, 
never be given a chance to form an impression ' 
that they can overpower the rider* 
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Therefore it is incumbent on the trainer to give 
the . horse no cause to fear him, but on the other 
hand to create love in them for him. In short, he 
should win them over with his heart and not by 
force. 

The reason why I have to say so much about 
this noble and loving steed is that Australians 
are, for the reasons given above, generally un- 
popular, both in riding and harness work, in 
Native States and with Native gentry, who 
unfortunately do not understand their character 
and temper in the least, and hence they invariably 
fail to break them in. These few hints, may, there- 
fore, be of use in the cause of this noble steed, 
who invariably, through no fault of his own, is 
open to ill-treatment at the hands of ignorant 
so-called trainers. 

In short, it should be well remembered that only 
thorough horsemen should attempt to train this 
class of animal, otherwise the efforts will result in 
failure. 

This class of animal as a rule, is not malignant 
nor will he try “ to cut it ” and will be willing to 
die for his master’s cause if necessity arises. How 
overworked he may be, he has as much power of 
endurance in him as an Arab. He is not a horse 
that can be ridden by indifferent riders, nor can he 
forget the effects of ill-treatment, if he receives 
it for fault of his own. He prefers to be ridden 
by a strong horseman of firm resolution and will 
do anything for the rider, provided he is loved 
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by him. For general utility and all-round work 
he is by far the best class of horse to possess. 
He is a good hack and good across country, good 
at Polo, and good at jumping, and he is sure-footed 
and will never stumble and is also good for harness 
work. He has courage, pluck, endurance and 
high spirit in him. He is a horse which has “go” 
in him, and if the horseman does not know how to 
utilise it, certainly, he will never do for him. I 
should say that I prefer to have horses with me, 
who have some “ go ” in them. 

3. -Country-Breds. 

This class of animal is strong-headed, stubborn 
and often tries to “cut it,” if he is overworked. 
H is mind is malignant and treacherous ; he is 
hardy and quick, but requires a strong man to ride 
him; he should never be allowed, even on account 
of kindness, to have his way. He should be 
treated with kindness, but firmly ; he is an animal 
who is always on the look-out to take advantage 
of his rider if he is not firm in his dealings. If a 
country-bred once knows that he can have his 
own way, he will always try to get it as a 
means to over-power his rider. I may say from 
experience that the training of country-breds 
should be entrusted to expert horsemen only, other- 
wise it may end in complete failure. Moreover 
if they ever receive ill-treatment, they are not 
likely to forget it easily; they will tty to stow 
resistance, and if they succeed in their attempt, 
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it is pretty sure that they will make the rider 
or the trainer the object of their subjugation, 
instead of their being subjugated. It should 
be remembered that, if they take to offering 
resistance, they will not be content to use one 
means of self-preservation alone at a time, but 
will use all of them and make it a habit and 
practise them for the illicit gratification of their 
own ends ; hence not only the particular rider, but 
every one of his race will be liable to the country- 
bred’s unprovoked and hostile attacks. It should 
be borne in mind that the rider cannot foresee 
when such an animal will Use his means of self- 
preservation. It should be remembered that in 
some cases he will “bite,” kick, rear and sit down 
on the ground and roll over or run away in some 
street, or take his rider into some low roof of a 
house and with the sole motive, from malignant 
spite, of unseating his rider or injuring him and 
will do all that is in his power at any time. Here 
the object will be for the horseman to conquer 
the horse and show him that he has to give way to 
the rider’s wishes and not do according to his own 
whims. It is found that country-breds will not 
try to run away in the open country with their 
rider. On the other hand they are quick, 
hardy and strong animals and will do anything 
under a strong and firm rider ; they should be 
treated with an iron hand in a silken glove. It. 
is the treachery in them that renders them unreli- 
able. 
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My remarks should not be construed against 
this class of animal ; the reason why I have said 
so much is to put the readers on guard, should 
they happen to come across such a case. I have 
taken the worst type of case here to consider. 
They are sure-footed across country and good 
jumpers, hardy and have good strength. 



CHAPTER XI. 

i.— VtoM of tfeo Horae. 

General Observations — 

To ride vicious horses is not a thing that every 
rider can attempt successfully ; a rider may have 
a very good knowledge of equitation, but at the 
same time, he may be wanting in pluck and 
courage and so be unable to succeed in riding a 
vicious horse. Moreover, the horseman is required 
to possess nerve, patience and firmness, without 
which his efforts will be in vain. 

The aim to be kept in view in riding vicious 
horses is to gain at all costs complete victory over 
an animal, who on previous occasions may have 
had the opportunity of defying the authority of 
many a rider, and has thus been able to form an 
impression that he could defy any rider, whom 
he meets. It must be remembered that the 
horses are not active in the first instance but 
passive, as generally it has been found that 
bad horsemanship is the real root of the horses 
being made vicious. If the rider cannot manage 
his colt or horse, or in other words, if the 
latter finds out that he is beyond the control 
of his rider, he will resort to one of his vicious tricks 
and make his rider afraid to ride him. Such 
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occurrences being invariably allowed to recur 
under an indifferent and weak rider, establish the 
so-called vice in the horse. Secondly, irritation, 
misjudgment of temper and ill-treatment at the 
hands of indifferent riders, who . do not under- 
stand the art of handling the reins and using the 
bit properly, are also causes which make the 
animal resort to one of his vicious tricks. 

In fact, if the training be systematic and 
thorough under a perfect horseman, I doubt very 
much if there would be half the number of vicious 
animals as is now the case. 

In riding vicious horses, it should be remember- 
ed that, firstly, the horseman should never attempt 
to fight with a vicious horse, unless he has breath 
and strength enough to win. Secondly, a perfect 
horseman should never hesitate to go up to a 
horse fearlessly, nor should he clutch at the reins 
nervously when mounted. This discloses the 
rider’s secret of weakness to a horse, who possesses 
an instinct for observation and understanding, 
and under such circumstances the position of the 
rider and that of the mount may be interchanged. 
Thirdly, a real vicious horse, not so much from 
the exuberance of spirits as from malignant spite 
will always attempt to unseat his rider or cause 
him injuries. 


a.— Rearlaf. 

Generally horses take to rearing on account 
of their (1) being light oh the fore-hand, and (2) 
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severely bitted. It has been found in most cases 
that the horse that rears possesses a very light 
mouth and being severely bitted naturally resents 
the constant pain in his mouth and tries to be 
always ‘^behind the bit,” instead of “going up to 
it.” Such an animal is generally of excitable 
nature. 

Secondly, there is also a danger of such a horse 
falling back and thus causing injuries to the rider. 

To cure this vice, the horseman should be a very 
steady and patient rider. 

The bit should be exchanged for a snaffle. It 
is an established fact that a rearer goes better in a 
snaffle than in a bit. 

When the animal tries this form of vice, the 
rider should let loose the reins the moment the 
horse comes up on his (hind) legs and should lean 
to one side of the horse’s neck, throwing his weight 
on the fore-hand, and should be ready to slip off 
the back of the horse the moment he show's signs 
of falling over backwards. 

For this particular reason, I always keep the 
* clip of the stirrup leather open, so that in case of 
a fall the stirrup leather should go off. When the 
horse seems about to fall back, the rider, as I have 
said, should be ready to slip off his back which 
should be done over his tail. 

The rider should never shorten the reins or pull 
at them when the horse rears, as it is likely that 
it may help him to fall back. 
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To cure this vice the best plan is to drive the 
horse on double reins for half an hour or so regu- 
larly and then mount him with a snaffle on; 
besides he should never be taken out on in 
c 6 mpany with other horses but alone in the open 
country. This after a time ought to cure him of 
this vice. Such cases, it should be remembered, 
take a long time to cure. 

The use of the whip, which is to be made with 
due discretion, should be limited. 


3.— Kicking. 

A horse takes to kicking generally on account 
of (1) ill-treatment at the hands of his rider and 
(2) some part of the saddle not fitting properly 
but causing irritation to some part of his 
body. 

To rectify this vice, the rider should raise the 
head of the animal by pulling the bit through his 
mouth from side to side, or giving him one or two 
sharp jerks, either of which will make him raise 
his fore-hand, and touching him with the whip on 
his shoulders if necessary. Moreover, the horse- 
man should give him good cuts across the loins 
through the “ flanks.” This form of punishment 
b severe and produces an immediate effect on the 
horse. But on the other hand, it should be re- 
membered that this punishment should only be 
inflicted while feus hind legs are in the aii?: the 
horse will then remember that punishment b 
•warded for kicking. ’’ . • * . - . 
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To prevent an animal from kicking, a good plan 
is to raise his head and neck and lighten his fore- 
hand, thus throwing the weight on his hind- 
quarters. 


4.— Jibbing. 

This is an acute stage or obstinate form of 
“rearing.” It may not be necessary for a jibber 
to be a rearer, but all the same he will offer the 
acute form of “obstinate defence.” In offering 
this resistance a jibber will more frequently prac- 
tise it in a narrow, closed or limited space than in 
the open. One of the reasons for jibbing is his 
obstinacy and unwillingness to go to one required 
direction, though he may be willing to turn to any 
other. A jibber will often be too light on his fore- 
hand and also be a sluggish animal. A jibber, if 
punished more severely than is advisable, will 
proceed to kick, rub his rider against any standing 
object that may come in his way, bite him or 
rear on end or throw himself down and roll. To 
cure a jibber requires horsemanship of a high order 
combined with unlimited patience, good temper 
and pluck. 

To cure this vice, the rider should take the 
animal out in open country and there, before 
mounting, should drive him on long reins for about 
half an hour, should turn him sharply on both 
sides, and then, after mounting him, he should 
make him turn round to one side, then to the 
other ; we must gradually enlarge the circles till 
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the jibber will go in any required direction. For 
curing this form of vice, the horseman should have 
nerve and should possess unlimited patience. Se- 
condly, the open country will offer less favourable 
opportunities to the jibber to practise all the above- 
said defences. Thirdly, it should be borne in mind 
that in a limited space the horse will always try 
to be better than his rider, who in such cases has 
very little chance of getting the upper hand. To 
start a jibber it is often a good thing to take up a 
handful of grit or dust and rub it in the horse’s 
mouth. 


5.— Pulling. 

The general causes of pulling are (1) hot- 
headedness, (2) excitement, (3) injuries to the 
mouth, (4) bad bitting, (5) stubbornness, (6) bad 
hands, and (7) undue pressure on the reins or con- 
stant “ hanging on" the mouth of the horse. 

The horse is said to pull when, from a spirit of 
sheer defiance to the wishes of the rider, he prac- 
tises this form of vice in self-defence. In curing 
this form of vice, the aim of the horseman should 
be to remove the cause or causes just related 
above. 

Personally, I have no faith in the use of several 
kinds of bits, as they are not a permanent cure ; 
no doubt their use may produce an immediate 
effect, but it should be remembered that it will 
only be a temporary relief, as the root of the evil 
does not lie alone in the mouth but it chiefly lies 
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in the horse’s brain. Our aim should, therefore, 
be to eradicate it from there. The horse that pulls 
will be seldom found light on the fore-hand ; 
secondly, he will be found to have a tendency to 
lean — “lean against the bit”; — thirdly, his action 
will not be “collected.” 

In riding a puller, care should be taken that he 
is not allowed to take hold of the bit, which can be 
done by pulling the bit through the mouth from side 
to side. When the animal is found to take hold 
of the bit the reins should not be pulled sharply, 
but we should “give” to the horse by bringing 
the hands forward, the reins being held tight be- 
tween the fingers. The principle of “giving ” and 
“ taking” with a precision will relax the hold of the 
bit. If the horse takes hold of the bit, no matter 
how much you pull at the reins, it will have no 
effect in checking the animal. The play of the 
wrists rather than the pull of the arms will help 
the rider. A puller usually brings his head into 
some particular position, which he should never 
be allowed to do. A puller will not run away 
before making two or three forward bounds and 
taking hold of the bit. As long as the head is 
not carried in a particular position, there will be 
less chance for him to run away. It should there- 
fore be borne in mind that a puller must not be 
allowed to take a second or third forward bound, 
which is invariably necessary to enable to get away. 
Moreover, if the puller gets hold of the bit and 
brings his neck in a particular position, nothing 
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will stop him. To cure a puller, he should be 
re-broken. For this purpose he should be taken 
to the School again and be given a sharp lesson 
in circle, turn and rein back, with double reins on 
foot and with snaffle on. The work should be of a 
hard nature, i.c., he should be worked daily for 
about ^ of an hour, and be kept the whole time on 
canter. It should, however, be remembered that 
a trainer having the true instincts of a horseman 
will never break down his pupil by hard work, but 
will wait to see what fine hands and patience can 
effect. After finishing the work on foot the horse 
should be ridden in the manege and given similar 
work. It will be well to get the puller into the 
habit of going collectedly which can be achieved by 
passing him through all the lessons of the riding 
school, having reference to collection. While going 
collectedly a horse cannot pull and resist the con- 
trol of hand and leg's. In mounted work I would 
prefer to bit him with a Newmarket bridle 
attached to a double ring Wilson snaffle, and after 
a while this may be replaced by a double bridle 
mild port bit with a large and smooth bridoon. 

The rider should also maintain constant ‘ ‘piny 
on the mouth. It is true that teaching a horse to 
obey the “aids” precisely w iH do him good, but it 
is all the same very essential to make him docile 
by inflicting on him the severer forms of punish- 
ment, such as making him lie down for some time, 
and so on, as this will put down his rebellious 
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nature and make him give up his “ nonsense ” in 
time. 

We should try to root this vice out of the head 
of the puller rather than waste time in trying to 
apply bits of severer types one after another. A 
puller may often be cured of pulling by the simple 
method of replacing a severe bit by a plain snaffle. 

If the mouth of the horse is found injured he 
should be given complete rest until his injuries are 
cured, and then his work be restarted. Moreover, if 
the cause of his pulling lies in bad bitting, it 
should be rectified at once. 1 cannot, however, 
recommend any particular type of a bit that will 
make the puller forget this particular form of vice 
as it is a difficult question for solution, but for 
temporary use I may say that the Mohawk Pelham, 
the “Conqueror" bit and the Crocker’s Patent pull- 
ing snaffle may be made use of. The running- 
rein, or the “Rensum rein" gives powerful control 
over a horse. 

If a horse throws his head up, breaks away and 
pulls with his head in that position, the standing 
martingale, properly applied, should effectively 
stop him from doing so. 

6.— Boring. 

The horse is said to bore against the bit, when 
he carries his head too low and brings his chin to 
his breast. In cases where the vice has been 
confirmed, it has been noticed that the horse brings 
his head so low down and bends his neck to the 
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extent that the cheeks of the bit are in touch with 
his breast ; the more the rider pulls at the bit the 
less will be its effect. 

It is found that in cases of boring the horse 
always tries to “keep" himself ‘ behind the bit.’ 

In curing this vice, my suggestions are the same 
as stated in “Pulling." But in cases of boring I 
shall only say that when driving the horse with 
double reins on foot the bearing reins should be 
used, which will make the horse raise his neck in 
a correct position. 

Secondly, if the horse is found to bore on one 
side more than the other, the same course should 
be followed, but more attention should be paid to 
getting him to turn to the side on which he 
actually bores, so long as he does not turn to it 
easily as to the other. 

Thirdly, while working the horse on foot and in 
mounted work, the rider should take care that he 
maintains more “play ’’ on the side on which the 
horse bores. 

Note. — Pulling, running away and boring arc 
more faults of the mouth than vices. 

17.— Star dazing.— Throwing up the head. 

There is no better or more effective remedy than 
to use a standing martingale. 

8 .— Throwing the head down. 

To cure the horse of this vice, I would re- 
commend the use of the Ben Morgan bit with a 
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single bearing rein, which will soon prevent him 
from lowering his head down. 

9.— Horses difficult to mount. 

In mounting such a horse, the most effective 
plan is to make him go round and round before he 
gets a chance to break away. While the horse is 
on the circle the rider should try and mount him. 

Some horses are easily mounted on the off-side 
when they give trouble on the near-side. It is 
a fault generally curable by paying attention to it. 

10.— Shying. 

For this 1 cannot do better than quote the same 
passage from the work “ Driving in India,” which 
equally applies here : — 

“Shying in a horse is due mainly to the 
following causes : — 

(1) Natural timidity, (2) Nervousness, and (3) 
Fear. In curing this vice, we ought to treat the 
animal first very “gently.” When a horse shies at 
a certain object, our first duty is to make him accus- 
tomed to that object of which he is afraid. But if 
he still has “nonsense” in him, then it is very 
essential that we should punish and correct him 
smartly on the spot, so that he may well remember 
in his mind the fault for which he has been awarded 
punishment : but I always prefer to show him the 
object several times and to coax him about it. I 
am not a believer in the whip for a horse who 
shies ; I believe in the vice, and that a horse 
punished for shying is liable to be more frightened 
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when he passes the object again. The only time 
to punish a horse for shying is when he does so 
for mere “devilment,” which is not often the case 
and depends on a horse’s temperament.” 

Shying may also be caused by certain disease 
of the eye, e.g., Cataract and Opacity, although 
the former does not by any means always cause 
shying, for it is a well-known fact that some horses 
with cataract do not shy at all. It depends on 
the size and position of the cataract. In the case 
of a horse that shies owing to an incurable 
disease of the eye, the only thing to do is to cover 
the eye with a blinker. 

It is also worth remembering that horses may 
pick up the shying habit from each other. A 
horse that shies should, therefore, not be exercised 
with a string of others, but should be taken out 
alone. On the other hand, a horse that shies from 
pure nervousness when alone may be broken of the 
habit if exercised in company with quiet horses. 

ii.— Savaging or Biting. 

The horse is said to “savage” only when he 
makes use of his teeth as an instrument of aggres- 
sion. This vice is very difficult to cure, but as 
a preventive measure, we might use the leather or 
net muzzle while riding him. 

Baron de Marbot cured his famous black mare 
by going into her stable, holding out a scalding 
hot leg of mutton which she laid hold of. She 
never tried to bite him again. 



CHAPTER XII. 


i.— Horsemanship. 

To become a horseman, the person should in the 
first place receive training under a competent and 
experienced instructor, and should do all that 
is in his power to follow the principles laid 
down for him. To become a horseman is not a 
thing of some days, but years ; a man will always 
find that he has to learn something new. 

“ Expcrientia docct." No one has yet found 
the depth of the art of equitation, nor is one ever 
likely to find it, though every follower of the art 
may do his best to give an impetus to it. 

No one can become a perfect horseman, but 
there is no reason why one should not try his best 
towards reaching the goal in horsemanship. 

A born rider may not necessarily become a horse- 
man, though there may be great many chances in 
his favour. It is an art ; the more one tries to 
acquire the less will be the distance from the goal, 
but one is not certain to reach it. 

In some cases it has been found that some 
people are born horsemen, that is, horsemen by 
nature, but such cases are rare. Such persons 
need less time and trouble to become horsemen. 

A horseman should possess unlimited patience, 
firmness, good nerves, good hands, an observer’s 
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eye, constant practice, skill, judgment of the 
temper of the animal, clear conception and correct 
application of the aids at the exact moment, so as 
to enable the horse to obey them with precision. 
It has been found that the code of indications 
is so complex that very few horsemen know how 
to make the correct use of them ; therefore there 
are few colts that are trained perfectly. The 
horseman should be able to ride and control or break 
any vicious animal of any temperament or vice with 
the least recourse to “ force,” but if such an animal 
be beyond the scope of any improvement, he would 
be none the worse under his hands. 

A perfect horseman will have mercy in him as 
well as strength, which he will not use generally 
without combining it with mercy. The good 
effects of the blessing of strength coupled with 
mercy need not be gone into here fully, as every- 
body is aware of them and knows how it has been 
destined by Nature for the use of the human race. 
But this is likely to be misconceived in certain 
quarters so as to be counted as “weakness.” I 
however think that this is wrong. Those who 
think, under the garb of their authority, that 
“ strength ” should only be used for the purpose 
of its being felt by those who have been put under 
their charge or their subordinates are guilty of the 
worst possible abuse of true “strength.” It 
is not necessary that because a person feels his 
own strength he should, without any proper 
reason, try and use it against his subordi- 
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nates without combining it with mercy or 
temperateness. This, to my mind, is not only 
against the laws of Nature, but is against the 
principles of humanity. On the other hand, one 
who always tries to have recourse to his sheer 
“ strength ” may be said to be himself a weak 
person. If he is really a strong man, he will not, 
under the garb of his authority, need to make 
use of his so-called strength constantly, but will 
reason with his subordinates and make them 
feel and share the same views as his own without 
compulsion or force. Such a person will create 
love, regard and respect for himself and thus be 
able not to only win hearts but increase his value 
in the eyes of the public. But I am sorry to say 
that there are so few cases where this rule is adopted. 

There are people who would take all the credit 
for themselves, even though their assistants might 
have worked out the whole thing and the success 
be chiefly due to them. Such people very soon 
forget the toils of others and always encroach upon 
the credit of those who are under them. I do not 
see why a person should take whole credit to him- 
self or take undue share of it when it does not 
belong to him. He must remember that there are 
many more who, if their fortune or circumstances 
had permitted, would have been equally capable to 
share the credit of a success and come to the front 
rank. It is only a game of favourable circum- 
stances. Such cases are not rare. We find that a 
good rider, if questioned or complimented on his 
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riding, is likely to attribute his achievement to his 
birth, which has given him this chance of distin- 
guishing himself and instead of appreciating or 
even keeping quiet on the point of his mount, he 
would invariably say, after thanking his admirers, 
that his mount was such a ruffian or bad or difficult 
one to ride that he had to ride him strongly. Is it 
not a curse to come in contact with such people 
who have no sympathy for others and no respect 
for others’ sentiments and encroach upon the suc- 
cess of others and try to gratify their self-interests 
under the garb of authority, in direct opposition 
to, and at the sacrifice of, the interests of others ? 

How long can a horseman of this qualification 
last, one who has no high ideals and principles to 
follow and no system to work out, but to gratify 
his own so-called ideals? The answer should be 
negative to this. As long as he has the strength 
he will be able 10 ride the mount, but the moment 
it declines his fall is sure, and it would mean his 
total failure in being able to ride. 

On this point Colonel Greenwood says very truly 
in “* The art of taming horses” by J. S. Rarey: — 

“Good riding is worth acquiring by those whose 
pleasure or business it is to ride, because it is 
soon and easily acquired, and when acquired, it 
becomes habitual ; and it is as easy, nay, much 
more easy, and infinitely more safe, than bad rid- 
ing.^ “Good riding will last through age, sick- 
ness, and decrepitude,' but bad riding will last only 
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as long as youth, health and strength supply 
courage ; for, good riding' is an affair of skill, but 
bad riding is an affair of courage.” 

The author goes on to say: “A bold bad rider 
must not be merely brave ; he must be foolhardy ; 
for, he is perpetually in as much danger as a blind 
man among precipices." 

“In riding, as in most other things, danger is 
for the timid and the unskilful. The skilful rider, 
when apparently courting danger in the field, 
deserves no more credit for courage than for sit- 
ting in an armchair, and the unskilful no more the 
imputation of timidity for backwardness than if 
without practice he declined to perform on the 
tight-ropc. Depend upon it, the bold bad rider is 
the hero.” 

Animal force connotes impatience under all 
control, and the proportion in which this prepond- 
erates in the horse with its inherent restiveness 
makes it quite futile for a human being to attempt 
to conquer him with sheer courage and strength. 
It is skill alone that can hold its own against this 
animal force and, therefore, true horsemanship 
consists in the rider’s turning this skill to account 
in the handling of his mount. As nerve is indis- 
pensable in equitation, so strength is also brought 
into play, but these must be husbanded like a 
temperate and skilled wrestler who, instead of 
expending all his strength and breath in the 
indiscriminate straining of the muscle in the 
impulse of the moment, will use it in just propor- 
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tion and in a steady manner and thus will vanquish 
his antagonist, whose game is unluckily played in 
direct opposition to this discreetness. 

Mr. Fillis says: “No one can be real horseman 
if he can't break in a horse. Breaking is the 
horseman’s touchstone. The broken horse is the 
proof of the breaker.” 

a.— Rough Riding. 

In Rough Riding, the whole object and motive 
is to defeat the horse in his efforts to defy the 
authority of man and conquer and subdue him at 
all cost, having little regard to the delicate appli- 
cation of skill (as is done in horsemanship), the 
chief aim being to stick on. In short, it means to 
take the rough edge off the horse and make him 
feel the impossibility of his defying the rider. 
In this class of equitation the rider is required to 
possess nerve, strength, boldness and courage. 
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Note on llorse-Breeding in the Dhar State . Read by 
the Author before the Conference of the Ruling 
Princes at Delhi on the ylh November , 1917. 

NOTH ON HORSE-BREEDING. 

General Introduction. 

As for Item No. 3 in the Agenda Horse-Breeding 
Operations in Indian States I venture to submit my 
humble views generally, and will also mention at the 
proper place such small efforts as my State has been 
making in this Branch and place them before this 
August Assembly of Your Highnesses. 

1 agree with the views so ably expressed by the 
Director-General, Army Remount Department, in the 
Memorandum under discussion, and there is no 
shadow of doubt left as to what he says (which is indeed 
a matter of common observance) that India has 
neglected Horse-Breeding, and in late years placed 
herself at a great disadvantage by becoming more and 
more dependent for her equine supply on some of the 
oversea dominions in order to meet her requirements 
for Army purposes, and in a lesser degree to meet her 
ordinary economic needs. 

The present heavy demand on sea freight has prac- 
tically been prohibitive during this War for the import- 
ation of all animals other than those for Imperial 
(Army) purposes, and, therefore, it is but natural that 
these, no doubt, necessary restrictions should tell harshly 
9 
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on many an Indian States which relied largely on im- 
portation during pre-war times ; but I would venture 
to go further than this assertion and submit that these 
restrictions have not been felt alone by Indian States, 
but by the great majority of horse-owners throughout 
the country, who relied also on a foreign equine supply. 

Obviously there are two reasons for this, (*) on the 
one hand, for some years, the best-known breeds were 
fast disappearing in the country at present and grew 
so scarce that even inferior classes of horses cannot be 
purchased at reasonable prices, and (ft) secondly in 
pre-war times, and even now, the cost of an oversea 
dominion horse (Australian) was within the easy reach 
of any purchaser of even moderate means while the 
long period of work which an average stamp of horse 
of this class gave, amply justified his selection for the 
Indian market, but as said above, the high freight has 
now-a-days placed an oversea horse absolutely beyond 
the reach of any private purchaser. 

Under the circumstances we are glad that the Gov- 
ernment of India are now closely considering the best 
means of extending and stimulating breeding through- 
out India generally, with the object of rendering this 
country less dependent on importation for its supply of 
horse-flesh, and, therefore, not only we Princes alone 
but the people of India must co-operate with Govern- 
ment in this direction (to the utmost). 

Generally agreeing with the suggestions of the 
Director-General, Army Remount Department : — 

(t) I would suggest that the Government should be 
prepared to purchase suitable animals bred 
by any private owner or State for their 
(Army) purposes, if they are up to the re- 
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quired standard. In doing this it will not 
be, I hope, rash on my part, to suggest 
further that the purchasing of remount for 
Government purposes should not be restrict- 
ed to particular Provinces, as this is certain 
to have the effect of rendering Horse- 
Breeding less attractive in other Provinces. 
Recruiting in Central India gives us an 
example of this, as our endeavours in this 
direction have clearly demonstrated that 
almost all desire for service in the Army has 
disappeared in this part of the country 
where recruitment in pre-war times was not 
encouraged with the result that wc have to 
struggle with the dead-weight of passive 
opposition, 

(it) As regards the control of equine disease which 
indeed is very essential for making Horse- 
Breeding successful, I would suggest that 
we shall gladly welcome from time to time 
any suggestions received from expert hands, 
hut at the same time I would submit that all 
red tape in this matter should, as much as 
possible, be avoided, as it would only entail 
unnecessary trouble and bother. 

( iia ) As a matter of fact, in this respect the Dhar 
State has already got two Veterinary Assist- 
ants for both its Malwa and Nimar Divi- 
sions and they have instructions to proceed 
to the spot on the first report of the outbreak 
of any epidemic among cattle or horses and 
to take timely precautions to check its 
spread, though there has not arisen any 
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occasion in respect of equine disease in the 
Districts except on one occasion in 1915 
when “ Pink-eye ” was imported into Dhar 
from Mhow through the medium of Tonga 
ponies. But by taking timely measures I 
am glad to say not only it was prevented 
from spreading but not a single case, 
affected, proved fatal. Whenever any 
equine disease is detected the State gladly 
notifies its outbreak to the British Military 
Cantonments and the neighbouring States. 
The animals of all bond fide cultivators are 
treated free of charge while others pay a 
nominal fee. 

(m) And I would further venture to suggest that 
the scheme would give better results if the 
neighbouring States were to adopt the same 
broad policy and keep the same aims in 
view. I do not think that at this stage 1 
can make any further suggestions with 
regard to the proposals so ably made by the 
Director-General, Army Remount Depart- 
ment, and, therefore, with these general 
remarks I will proceed to record my obser- 
vations of local conditions and the results 
with stock bred in my own State, and in 
adjoining parts which lie within the fertile 
plateau of Malwa. 

Horse-Breeding in Malwa. 

General observations .— The verdict of history is clear 
that although Malwa possesses more natural advan- 
tages than most other parts of India in having a favour- 
able climate and an abundant supply of water and 
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fodder all the year round, it has unfortunately so far, 
never excelled as horse-producing country. No 
wonder, therefore, that Malwa has not been known for 
any particular breed of her own as the Punjab, 
Kathiawar, Wa/iristan, Deccan, Rajputana, and the 
Baluchistan, where, however, the original fine breeds 
have now unfortunately deteriorated. However, it 
should not be inferred from this that in Malwa no 
horses or ponies at all of a useful class had been bred, 
although they have no particular reputation. 


The old practice of breeding . — According to the old 
custom in some States and Kstate-hoklings, they always 
bred and even to-day still breed their own stock for 
their own requirements although even this practice is 
fast dying out. 1 have come across some instances 
where horses of a really useful type have been produced. 
For instance only last month during my tour of in- 
spection which 1 purposely made with the object of 
gathering information from personal observation, I 
came across a locally bred mare, 22 years old, in one 
Kachi Baroda, a Thikana of one of my Rajput Nobles 
in the Badnawar Parganah of the Dhar State about 20 
miles south of Rutlam. This mare has 8" bone, 70" 
girth, and stands a little over J5 hands with a short 
back and broad shoulders and with certain amount of 
quality in her — a powerful beast which could be used 
easily for both draught and saddle. Another squew- 
bald mare, 16 years old, of the same Thikana, is of the 
same class and has 7$" bone, girth 68", 14*2$ height. 
Unfortunately these qualities were not visible in a filly 
bred out of this mare by an indifferent stallion as 
she was lacking in quality, conformation and bone. 
This is an instance of injudicious mating. Five horses 
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bred in the Thikana of Bakhatgarh in the same 
Parganah were shown to me with the following results. 
A Country-bred fleabitten grey mare, 18 years old, 
with 8" bone, 63" girth, height 14*2 produced by a 
good stallion a grey Entire 5 years old with 8" bone, 
67" girth and 15*1 height, but a little inclined to coarse- 
ness in quality, while the same mare with a bad stallion 
produced a filly which is nothing more than a weed. 
These arc the two extreme instances of breeding out of 
good and bad stock. 

In addition to the above the Thikana of Bidwal in 
my State and Amla in Gwalior still hold their own in 
producing useful stock for their own requirements and 
even the strain of their stallions is visible in the stock 
bred in the adjoining villages. 

Tonga pony stock . — This is a class which is indige- 
nously bred in this part out of mares, owned generally 
by cultivators and other private owners of small means 
and is used by the Chippas, who jog along on market 
days covering distances from 15 to 20 miles a day with 
heavy loads, without any distress. The average pony 
of this class has bone, 60" girth, and stands from 
12 to 13 hands, and when used for draught in a Tonga 
generally covers a distance from 30 to 40 miles in 
about 5 to 6 hours under the hands of very indifferent 
drivers and careless horse-masters without showing the 
least sign of distress. So it is not an exaggeration to 
say that this class does not at all lack in bone but in 
height and quality, and, therefore, if this breed is 
improved by judicious mating, I see no reason why we 
should not be able to breed a better stock of ponies in 
Malwa than in other parts of India for Government 
purposes. 
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I will now place before Your Highnesses what my 
State has been doing in the last 2 years in this connec- 
tion. In 1915 at the Capital of State a Horse-Breeding 
Farm was established more with a view of demonstrat- 
ing to the people at large practical advantages of 
breeding a useful type of horse and pony, and thus 
getting better prices than by continuing to breed 
unserviceable weeds which generally do not even fetch 
an appreciable price for their owners. 

To start with 3 classes of mares were selected for the 
purposes of the breeding farm and a suitable number of 
each class was secured. 

(1) Good Roomy Wal. mares of draught and 

saddle type. 

(2) T. B. English and Wal. mares of racing 

reputation. 

(3) A well-selected lot of Country-bred mares pos- 

sessing bone and quality and even in some 
cases Arab or Water strains respectively 
in them. 

As for the Stallions the farm has been provided 
with one English Stallion of Persimmon blood called 
Fontenoy, one T. B. Stallion of Molster blood called 
Delcasse by La France, and two Arab Stallions called 
Sulekh and Zinfandal who were once owned by Ali bin 
Talib of Bombay and had held their own by winning a 
good many stakes on the Bombay and Poona Turf. 
The English and Waler Stallions are used for the 
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English and the Water mares purchased for the State 
farm and the Arab Stallions are generally used for the 
country-bred mares of the State farm besides being 
taken through the agricultural districts of the State for 
being mated with mares of cultivators. The English 
and the T. B. Stallions are also available for the 
mares of cultivators and the public at large if these 
mares are considered to be so well bred as to deserve 
their being mated to these Stallions. The rules which 
I have promulgated for the encouragement of breeding 
in my State among other things contain provision for 
charges to be paid for utilizing the services of these 
Stallions, (t) The service fee for the Arab Stallion is 
Rs. 5 for all and that for the English and Australian 
Stallions is Rs. ioo, and a concession of 75% is given to 
bond-fide Cultivators and of 50% to State subjects other 
than cultivators on condition, (ii) that the Durbar should 
have the first claim on foals thus bred which cannot be 
disposed of without obtaining permission of the Com- 
mittee specially appointed for the purpose and {Jit) that 
mares served by the State Stallions must be branded. 
The fees are realized from the cultivators when the 
mares are found to be in foal. The farm is as yet only 
in its experimental stage and I cannot here say much 
about its prospective success. But my friend General 
Templer who visited the farm more than once and saw 
the yearlings bred there has given me good hopes of 
success. I had particularly shown him two yearlings 
bred from unknown sires, and the size and bone which 
these have developed, i.e . , height 14-2, girth 6 d' f bone 
8", is so very satisfactory for their age that my friend 
considers the climate and soil of the (arm quite suitable 
for breeding any type of horses useful for Government 
purposes. It will not be out of place to note here the 
names of the racing mares for the information of Your 
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Highnesses, as many of them have a great reputation 
for the best performances : — 

(1) Solution ;(2) Kiora ; (3) Kathoras ; (4) Yevette ; 
(5) Wayward Wild ; (6) Fortunate ; (7) Beryl ; 
(8) Russley Rose ; (9)'T. B. Irish Grey mare ; 
(10) T. B. Australian polo pony mare— Miss 
Carbar ; (1 1) Red Hot thorough-bred English. 

It is strongly hoped that progeny from these mares 
will maintain the reputation of their dams by taking 
high places in the races which the Western India Turf 
Club have inaugurated for country-breds and for which 
the best thanks of the country are due to them. I beg 
leave of this August Assembly of Your Highnesses to 
state that my own great ambition is to raise all classes 
of horses in my State, which will be useful to Govern- 
ment. I have also put a few of my thorough-bred 
Water polo pony mares on to the farm and hope to 
breed some polo ponies having lot of bone and quality 
in them. In short, it is my humble endeavour to add 
to the economic prosperity of the country in one of the 
most important directions of horse-breeding, and it is 
yet to be seen by the results how far my efforts will 
succeed in the long run. 

I must mention my appreciation of the liberal 
encouragement offered by the Punjab Government for 
improving indigenous breeds and also liberal stakes 
offered by the Western India Turf Club to encourage 
us to continue our efforts in this direction. 

I am particularly indebted to my friend General 
Tempter, Director-General of the Army Remount 
Department, for the keen interest be evinced in my 
endeavours to establish a Horse-Breeding Farm and 
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the assistance he has given to me from time to time in 
the shape of advice. 1 also thank Major Hughes of 
the 27th L. C. and Major Gillet, C.I.E., of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, for their constant help to me in 
procuring a good class of animal for breeding purposes. 

Finally I am most grateful to Your Highnesses for 
kindly giving so patient a hearing. 








